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THE GHOSTLY ADVENTURE OF 
PETER NICHOLAS. 


By W. M. CuHILps. 


N the dead hour of a February night, Peter Nicholas, the fisher- 
man of Treleven, was roused from sleep by his wife crying out 
to him from the window. 

“Peter!” cried she, “come you out o’ bed. There’s Jack o’ 
Lanterns all over to Polpeer Cliff.” 

“Not them,” growled Peter from the bed-clothes. ‘ Don’t tell 
me such nonsense. Your head’s always buzzing with some passel 
0’ foolishness. Put down the window, Susan; you'll catch your 
death there in your shift.” 

“Peter, I see him as plain as ever my two hands! There’s one 
top o’ cliff, and another runnin’ round him—how my blood run cold 
to see such! And you frightened to quit your bed! They’re ghostés, 
I do believe.” 

“ Hoosh, woman, there’s no call to talk o’ ghostés,” said Peter 
crossly, getting forth upon the floor. ‘ You ought to know there be 
no such things, you with your schooling. He’s some light in one o’ 
the housens.” 

By this time he was at the window. Susan, her face pressed 
against the panes, was shaking with cold and fear. 

“There, Peter! there—there he runs again—running up the 
cliff, where a mortal can’t set his foot, as roguish as ever you see. 
God o’ mercy, there’s three of ’em now!” And she broke into dry 
quavering sobs. 

“Gosh!” said Peter, staring whither his wife’s finger pointed. 
“Well, I never see such ! ” 
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Peter’s cottage was situated, with the other cottages of Treleven 
Cove, upon the north shore of a wide bay. The rest of the bay 
was bounded by desolate cliffs and sand dunes. That which now 
riveted the attention of himself and his wife was a trinity of bright 
shifting lights upon the opposite shore across the bay, above the 
sands of Polpeer. ‘The spot was the loneliest and wildest in all the 
bay, and Peter knew well enough that lights of any sort had no 
business there in the dead hour of night. The old stories of “ Jack 
o’ Lanterns,” or “ Will o’ the Wisps,” which were traditional in the 
cove, flashed into his mind. Of the three lights, one shone with the 
steadiness of a ship’s lantern upon the crest of the cliff, and the 
other two danced and capered in the oddest manner upon the sands 
below. They had no abiding places, but hither they darted and 
thither. Now they chased one another in giddy circles ; now with a 
snake-like motion they glided high up the slope, or dashed along the 
level with the speed of gulls. Again and again they went through 
these weird gambols ; one flying, the other pursuing, like a pair of 
ghostly lovers—cold and hot. Against the black pall of the night 
their fiery eyes shone with a tigerish glow. 

“Gosh !” said Peter again. “I can’t put a name to it at all. 
I’ve a mind to put on my oilers, Susan, and seek ’em out.” 

“ Hoosh, Peter, hoosh!” cried his wife fearfully, “they mought 
hear ye in the chamber. I’ve heard tell o’ such marvels.” 

But Peter was now really roused. He continued to stare doggedly 
into. the night, jerking off with an impatient word the hand of Susan 
as she sought to stay his purpose. At length he drew a long breath. 

“Fetch me my oilers, Susan. I’m going forth to see what they 
lights be—misleading poor fishermen. The tide’s coming back, and 
I'll do a bit of wrecking as I go along.” 

“God keep you, Peter!” cried Susan in terror. ‘ What is it has 
got you? They Jack-devils will draw you into a quicksand or some 
bitterness, and I’ll be a widow, and poor dear tender Mary Susan and 
me will come upon the parish! And, Peter, you was to haul crab- 
pots in the morning, you know you was.” 

“J’ll haul crab-pots and you too, you'll see,” said Peter gruffly, 
pulling his jersey over his head. “Shame on you, woman! You 
look as whisht as a sperrit yourself.” 

And a few minutes later he shut the latch of his cottage door 
behind him, and tramped out into the darkness. 

The night was cloudy, and the new moon shone but fitfully 
between the banks of vapour. The wind blew softly from the south- 
ward, bringing with it a flaw or two of rain. A slight swell rode in 
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upon the rising tide, and as Peter trudged along the sands the dirge 
of the surf tolled mournfully in his ear. But he was used to the 
night time and to solitary expeditions ; and he stepped out briskly, 
guiding his course by the white line of foam upon the sand. 

Every now and then as he proceeded he cast a glance in the 
direction of the strange lights at Polpeer. They still kept up their 
mysterious antics, drawing, Peter observed with a half-shudder, a 
little nearer. What to make of them he could not tell. Years back 
when a boy he could just recall seeing something of the kind. The 
older fishermen of the cove, he knew, shook their heads warily when 
questioned, and either held their peace or asserted the appearances 
to be of devilish origin. There was a wild story current of a man 
from the neighbouring town who had gone out by night to hunt 
them down, and whose reason had been unseated by an encounter 
with monstrous apparitions in black hats, yellow coats with broad 
buttons, and no faces. But Peter was by nature a bold man, and, 
having been to the reading-room a good deal, prided himself upon 
his superiority to such old wives’ follies ; and it had always been in 
his mind that if ever he saw these Jack o’ Lanterns again, he would 
run them to earth. Still, now that he was abroad in the dead hour 
of night, with the rain softly touching his cheek, and the moan of the 
sea in his ears, and these capering eyes before him, he almost wished 
he had stayed abed. He wished, too, he had not spoken to his wife 
so crossly. However, if only to keep her tongue quiet, he must go 
through with it now. He gripped his stick and went ahead stoutly. 

By now he was close upon the sands of Polpeer. The 
clouds had banked up athwart the moon, and it had grown suddenly 
very dark. Looking through the blackness, Peter could now see 
only one light, gliding slowly up the cliff. It shone with a bluish 
radiance and threw a faint tinge upon the waters below. In some 
mysterious way it carried an air of injured lordship, and Peter was 
overcome with a sudden sense of intrusion. Fora moment he made 
up his mind to go back. Then suddenly the light went out, and he 
was left in pitchy darkness by the edge of the creeping tide, the 
waves crying in his ears their mournful calls. There he stood at a 
loss, casting fearful looks over his shoulder, a prey to the worst 
uncertainties. The sand at this spot was wet and shifting, for a 
dribble of fresh water ran down from the cliffs. Feeling the water 
soaking through his boots, Peter moved a few steps forward. All of 
a sudden, as far as he could remember afterwards, something whisked 
across his face, and in the same moment his foot struck an impedi- 
ment and he fell headlong. Picking himself up hastily he staggered 
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a pace or two in a panic and then flung round. Something about 
the substance his foot had struck filled him with a sick feeling of 
curiosity ; and out of some unseen compulsion, rather than his own 
will, he crept back again to the spot. Upon his knees he felt this 
way and that with his hands upon the cold wet sand, dreading he 
knew not what. 

He clutched handfuls of sand, but nothing more; when, 
stooping low, his cheek touched something cold and smooth and soft. 
In the same instant, a fiery light seemed to glow directly behind 
him, shadows and lights compassed him about, and by this dreadful 
agency he saw that he was cheek to cheek with the dead body of a 
man outstretched upon the sand. One thing more he saw: that 
upon the chin of the corpse, showing hideous against the milk-white 
cheeks, was a mantling of beard, red, like his own. 

In an ecstasy of terror he screamed aloud, calling upon his 
Maker, and starting off at a wild speed, he did not pause until he 
had made halfway up the cliff. 

Here he flung himself upon his face, and tried to think upon a 
prayer, but the words choked him. What his wife said of Peter was 
true: that he had a nerve for any storm, but a poor nerve for the 
dead ; but it must be conceded the circumstances were trying. A 
buzzing noise roared in his ears, and putting his hand to his face he 
found upon it a lather of sweat. 

For a long while—hours it seemed—he could neither move nor 
think, and when at last he dared get upon his feet he shook so he 
could hardly stand. According to Peter, this was the most dreadful 
moment of all, worse even than that which was to follow. For while 
he was devoured by a passionate longing to get back within the four 
walls of his house, and in the presence of familiar things shut out 
these unspeakable horrors of the outer darkness, nevertheless he 
was told in his mind to go back to the sand and lift the red-bearded 
corpse above high-water mark. He declared he could hear his wife 
calling to him by name, and see her stretching forth her hands ; but 
all the while, like the steady ringing of a small silver bell, he was 
told in his mind to go back. And at last he went. 

There were now no lights, for which he thanked God. A glimpse 
of the moon breaking through the clouds enabled him to find, with- 
out difficulty, the ghastly object of his search. Already the incoming 
tide was lapping about it, and hair and beard were swaying to and 
fro with the idle motion of seaweed. Peter shuddered as he 
beheld the evil thing darkly cumbering the wet sand, and only the 
insistent voice within brought him to lay hands upon it. The body 
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was deadly heavy, clammy to the touch, and smelt strongly of sea 
water. As Peter hoisted it upon his back, the wet streamed from 
the sodden clothes with a horrid sound of oozing. One stiff nerve- 
less hand tapped him lightly upon the cheek, but Peter thrust it 
away with a gasp. 

He had but a short way to go. But Peter would go to either 
Pole with joy, or suffer any peril of the body, rather than tread the 
sand with that burden again. In the first place, the lights came 
back. Hardly had he taken a step when a light of the same pale 
bluish radiance as before sat wickedly between his feet, gliding for- 
ward with him. Another shot past his ear with a noise of hissing, 
and skipped maliciously in front of him, emitting a faint unearthly 
perfume, which Peter likened to that of lavender. A third settled 
upon the dangling hand of the corpse, glowing there with the intense 
glittering fire of a great jewel, and without heat. Still Peter ploughed 
desperately up the steep slope, but worse was to follow. A noise as 
of people muttering filled the air, and a score of hands, each one 
white and drawn, and capped by a tremulous flame, rose slowly 
through the sand. Peter declared he felt the sand heave convulsively, 
and human shapes wearing dark robes flit past him in procession. 
But in face of the unutterable horror of one last thing he was no 
ionger master of himself. The last thing was that the corpse he was 
carrying slowly unstiffened of the stiffness of death and stood upon 
its feet and looked Peter in the face. Its eyes were blue, and a 
flaming blue light sat upon its head. Down upon the sand fell Peter 
in a dead swoon, and when he came to himself it was grey dawn, 
and he arose and ran and ran, looking neither right nor left, till he 
reached his cottage door. 

And his wife put him to bed and sent for the doctor. 

The story of Peter’s terrible adventure soon travelled about the 
cove, and next day a large party searched the sands of Polpeer from 
end to end. No trace of the dead body or anything unusual was 
found ; only they saw a track of footsteps to the spot upon the cliff 
slope whither Peter had fled. And there was another track plainly of 
another person which ran down into the sea and was lost. This last 
evidence gave rise to many speculations. 

Many times since then Susan Nicholas has roused her husband 
at the dead hour of night with the news of Jack o’ Lanterns on the 
cliffs. But Peter only shakes in his bed and never dreams of med- 
dling with them again. Nor indeed does any one else who knows 
Peter and his story. 
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THE LAST WRITINGS OF 
LANDOR. 


. I AM afraid Landor’s repute still remains in the world of men of 

letters, and not in that of national literature. There is no 
doubt that with him the thing said is less important than his manner 
of saying it.” So wrote the late Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton 
Milnes). The cultured pen of Landor appeals no doubt more to the 
literary and the intellectual than to the world at large; but still the 
public appreciation of this great writer to-day does not entirely 
endorse Lord Houghton’s verdict. As Landor’s works become more 
widely known, his genius meets with fuller recognition, and it is 
seen that his place in national literature is incomparably higher than 
that assigned him by the poet peer. Cheap editions of Landor’s 
“ Imaginary Conversations,” “The Pentameron,” “Pericles and 
Aspasia,” have done more to extend the public knowledge of his 
writings than even John Forster’s volumes. In the opinion of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, who has edited Landor, he will always be a great 
figure in English literature. ‘ His,” says Mr. Ellis, “is an Olympian 
form, like Milton’s, solitary, it is true, but he stands on ‘the far 
eastern uplands,’ fairly beyond the ebb and flow of time.” Landor, 
however, is not popular in the sense that Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, 
or, in later days, Tennyson are. The master of a polished classical 
style, Landor’s sentences are like finished gems—cameos, as one 
critic aptly terms them. In perfect terms, that came to him easily 
and without hesitation, he said exactly what he meant. He knew 
what he wanted to say, and was never at a loss for appropriate words 
in which to express his thoughts. Mr. Sidney Colvin compares him 
with Shakespeare, and regards him as nearly, if not quite, the equal 
of the Elizabethan bard in his delineation of women. In “ Imagi- 
nary Conversations” of historical personages of bygone times, his 
dialogues transport the reader back in the centuries, and he lives in 
the atmosphere of days long past, and their surroundings and inci- 
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dents are imperceptibly suggested. In his classical conversations, 
and in the letters of “ Pericles and Aspasia,” the voices of philoso- 
phers, warriors, and maidens of ancient Greece come through the 
avenues of time, and are heard as from a mental phonograph, 
recalling the glories of two thousand years ago. 

The son of rich parents, Walter Savage Landor from child- 
hood enjoyed all the educational and social advantages that wealth 
could procure. His father was Walter Landor, a large landowner, 
and his mother (the second wife of his father) was the eldest daughter 
of Charles Savage, of Tachebrook, and brought her husband a large 
fortune. The poet was born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, in the 
year 1775, a period of literary distinction, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and De Quincey 
all coming into the world between 1770 and 1785; Byron, Shelley, 
Carlyle, and Keats a few years later. Landor was sent to Rugby and 
afterwards to Oxford, Benwell, the poet, being his private tutor—a fact 
which may have influenced Landor’s devotion to the Muse. Being 
in Paris after the Peace of Amiens, he saw “Ae Napoleon made 
First Consul for life. Four years later, owing to irritation with 
his tenantry (one of whom absconded several thousands in his 
debt), he sold several estates which had been in his family for 
hundreds of years, and upon which he had expended a considerable 
sum of money. His drifting into the world of letters seems not in 
accordance with his fiery nature. From his imperious temperament, 
one would have expected him to enter the profession of arms. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to find that in 1808, on the first insurrec- 
tion in Spain, Landor raised a body of troops and joined Blake, the 
Viceroy of Galicia. In thus fighting for the independence of Spain, 
he resembled his contemporary, the poet Byron, who aided the Greeks 
in their struggle for freedom. Landor not only found men, but the 
Madrid Gazette of that day mentions a gift from him of 20,000 reals. 
His services were recognised by the thanks of the Supreme Junta, and 
the commission of a colonel in the Spanish army was conferred on him, 
which the high-minded poet indignantly returned to Don Cavallos 
on the extinction of the Spanish Constitution by Ferdinand, declaring 
that, although he was willing to help the Spanish people in the 
assertion of their liberties against the antagonist of Europe (the first 
Napoleon), he would have nothing to do with a perjurer and traitor. 
In 1811 the poet married the daughter of Baron de Nieuveville, a 
court official to Charles VIII. ; and was living at Tours when, after 
the battle of Waterloo, upwards of four thousand Englishmen left the 
neighbourhood, having no reliance on the good faith of Bonaparte. 
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In the autumn of that year he retired to Italy, the country he loved 
better than all others, and whose literature he had studied to such 
good purpose. For the first few years the Paiazzo Medici, in 
Florence, was his home ; but ultimately he became proprietor of the 
villa of Count Gherardesca at Fiesole, with its gardens and two 
farms, immediately under the ancient villa of Lorenzo de’ Medici— 
the spot chosen by Boccaccio as the place where the tales of the 
“Decameron ” were supposed to be told. 


The massy walls at which we gaze, 
Where amid songs and village glee 
Soars immemorial Fiesole. 


. . . - . . 
_ England, in all thy scenes so fair, 
Thou canst not show what charmed me there, 


sang Landor. Among the “citron groves of Fiesole” he conceived 
‘‘The Pentameron, or interviews of Messer Giovanni Boccaccio and 
Messer Francesco Petrarca, when said Messer Giovanni lay infirm 
at his villetta hard by Certaldo ; after which they saw not each other 
on our side of Paradise ; showing how they discoursed upon that 
famous theologian Messer Dante Alighieri, and sundry other matters.” 
Amid the delightful scenery and simple pleasures of Fiesole Landor 
spent the chief portion of his long life, making, however, occasional 
journeys to England. Late in life he returned to his native land 
and lived at Bath some few years, went back to Italy again, and 
finally died in London on September 17, 1864, in his ninetieth year. 

Owing to his affluent circumstances, Landor was enabled to travel 
through life en grand seigneur until old age. Irascible, autocratic, 
generous, and noble, with a fine scorn of falsity in any guise, for 
seventy years he was a notable figure in the world. For many years 
he contributed to the Zxaminer, the journal with which Leigh Hunt 
was connected, and wrote in its columns much trenchant criticism of 
public events. In one of her letters the celebrated Lady Blessing- 
ton pictures the poet as “the courtly, polished gentleman of high 
breeding, of manners, deportment, and demeanour that we might 
expect to meet with in one who had passed the greater portion of 
his life in courts. There is no affectation of politeness, no finikin 
affability in his urbanity, no far-fetched complimentary hyperbolical 
strain of eulogy in the agrémens of his conversation with women, and 
the pleasing things he says to them when he cares to please.” The 
friendship and appreciation of the great minds of his time were 
Landor’s. Various opinions have been expressed regarding his 
works, but the genius of the great English Athenian is universally 
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acknowledged. At present he is best known by the poetical prose 
of his “ Conversations,” which sparkle with brilliant aphorisms. A 
popular edition of his poems is, however, much wanted. 

In his “ Autobiography,” Mr. G. J. Holyoake gives some little- 
known facts concerning Landor’s later life. In 1858, a lady in Bath 
brought an action against the poet, who had written satiric verses 
respecting her, being irate at conduct which he regarded as mean 
and ungrateful. Landor wrote to Mr. Holyoake that “ the action 
was for verses which the judge would not permit to be recited in 
court, where two falsifications might be pointed out, one of which 
(as a juryman is reported to have said) would have altered the case, 
and, of course, the verdict.” “The ‘falsification’ thus referred to 
is,” says Mr. Holyoake, ‘a curious instance of the value of a comma. 
The appellation which the lady who brought the action against him 
took to herself was Caina, which is, in Dante, a region of Hell. The 
judge did not remember the meaning of the name, and appears to 
have assumed that Landor applied it to her. Landor, using Milton’s 
allegory of ‘Sin and Death,’ whose offspring would not be fair to 
look upon, alluded to a young lady who, he considered, had been ill- 
treated by Caina, and wrote: 

Thou hast made her pale and thin 

As the child of Death by Sin. 
‘That is, begotten by Death on Sin. But the plaintiff’s lawyer,’ 
Landor said, ‘inserted a comma which was not to be found in my 
lines.’ The lawyer, by placing a comma after Death, would make it 
appear that Caina was guilty of some horrid sin.” The lines, there- 


fore, read : 
Thou hast made her pale and thin 


As the child of Death, by Sin. 
Under this wrong impression it is not to be wondered at that 
judgment was given against Landor—the trial costing him a large 
sum of money. 

Smarting under the, to his mind, injustice of the verdict, the 
angry poet prepared a pamphlet entitled “ Mr. Landor’s Remarks on 
a Suit preferred against him at the Summer Assizes in Taunton, 
1858, illustrating the Appendix to his Hellenics.” In his lette 
from Florence, dated March 22, 1859, to Mr. Holyoake, Landor 
wrote: “I know not whether you will think it worth your while to 
publish the paper I enclose. Curiosity, I am assured, will induce 
many to purchase it, my name being not quite unknown to the 
public. The esteem in which I have ever held you induces me to 
make this proposal.” In view of the recent judgment against him, 
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it would have been manifestly unwise to publish matter which might 
have led to even more serious proceedings, and the idea was 
ultimately abandoned. The pamphlet was, however, privately printed 
by Mr. Holyoake, and a reward of £200 was offered for the dis- 
covery of the printer, without result. Copies were sent by Landor’s 
desire to the judge who tried the case, Baron Channell ; Monckton 
Milnes, M.P.; Lord Brougham, Leigh Hunt, W. J. Linton, John 
Forster, Kossuth, Sir Wm. Napier, and others ; also to the Zimes, 
Daily News, Literary Gazette, Examiner, Edinburgh Review, and 
Quarterly Review. Mr. Holyoake had afterwards frequent letters 
from Landor. Most of his Landor correspondence he gave to the 
late Lord Houghton, a friend of Landor’s, who, in acknowledging the 
gift, wrote the critical opinion with which this article commences. 

In 1853, when in his seventy-ninth year, Landor wrote ‘‘ The 
Last Leaves of an Old Fig Tree.” The almost, and in some cases 
quite, unknown poems, writings, and letters here given were written 
about the year 1860, when the poet was in his eighty-sixth year, and 
may be regarded as his very latest leaves. They show imagination and 
undiminished vigour of mind remarkable at Landor’s time of life, 
and present him as the grand old poet of his day. The short poems 
or more elaborate political letters which their venerable author sent 
to Mr. Holyoake have not appeared in any collection of Landor’s 
works. Some were printed by Mr. Holyoake in his own paper, the 
Reasoner, and others appeared in the JVezwcastle Chronicle and the 
Daily News. 

In 1858, when Orsini had attempted to blow up the Emperor 
Napoleon III. with bombs, and Dr. Bernard was tried for complicity 
in England, England was termed by the French Government a “ den 
of assassins,” and several French military officers threatened to come 
over and punish them. ‘The following reply from “the den of 
assassins ” was given by Landor, and appeared in the Daily News at 
the time. 

A REPLY FROM THE “ DEN.” 
We encourage assassins! Fair Sir! have no fear, 
No hold has the murderer or sympathies here : 
England loathes an assassin, and loathes him no less 
Whether shameful by failure or great by success— 
Whether hiding from sight, or set high on a throne— 
Whether killer of thousands, or killer of one— 
Whether bribe or revenge, or hope of a name, 
Or dream of a * destiny” ‘damn him to fame.” 
Whatever the prompting, whatever the end, 
Has he slaughtered a people he swore to defend : 


Has he banded with ruffians, like him to strike 
At a brother assassin—we loathe him alike ! 
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E’en where, Cain-like, by Providence guarded from ill, 
With a mark set upon him, that no man may kill; 
Where prosperity seems all his projects to crown, 
We've no faith in his favour—no fear of his frown: 
Undismayed by his fortunes, unawed by his fate, 

We smile at his “‘ destiny "—wartch him, and watt. 

The following extract, in true Landorian vein, is from a reply to 
a friend who had remonstrated with the poet on a letter of his to 
Emerson. It was sent to Mr. Holyoake, and relates to the then 
impending American war, and, singularly enough, Landor, who was 
always a sympathiser with oppressed nationalities, as his life is evi- 
dence, argued in defence of the South. The sentences quoted, 
however, do not show this. 

‘Interest is a stronger bond of concord than affinity. Beware of 
inculcating unintelligible doctrines. Men quarrel most fiercely about 
what they least understand. Laws are religion ; let these be intel- 
ligible and uncostly. It is pleasanter at all times to converse on 
literature than on politics. However, on neither subject are men 
always dispassionate and judicious. ‘They form opinions hastily and 
crudely, and defend them frequently on ground ill chosen. Few 
scholars are critics, few critics are philosophers, and few philosophers 
look with equal care on both sides of a question.” 

The late Lord Beaconsfield in his Disraelian days wrote : 

Blessed be the hand that dares to wield 

The regicidal steel, which shall redeem 

A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood. 
Landor, also, was a believer in the efficacy of tyrannicide, and in the 
period preceding the emancipation of Italy addressed the following 
letter to Madame Mario (then Miss Meriton White), who was 
lecturing on the Italian cause. It appeared in the A//as newspaper, 
edited by the late Henry J. Slack. 

* At the present time I have only one hundred pounds of ready 
money at my disposal, and am never likely to have so much in 
future. Of this I transmit FIVE to you, towards ‘the acquisition of 
10,000 muskets to be given to the first Italian province which shall 
vise’ The remaining £95 I reserve for the family of the first 


patriot who asserts the dignity, and performs the duty, of tyrannicide. 
Abject men have cried out against me for my commendation of this 
virtue, the highest of which a man is capable, and now the most 
imperative. Is it not an absurdity to remind us that usurpers will 
rise up afresh? Do not all transgressors? And must we therefore 
lay aside the terrors of chastisement, or give a ticket of leave to the 
most atrocious criminals? Shall the laws be subverted, and we be 
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told that we act against them, or without their sanction, when none 
are left us, and when guided by eternal justice we smite down the 
subverter? Three or four blows, instantaneous and simultaneous, 
may save the world many years of war and degradation. If it is 
unsafe to rob a citizen, shall it be safe to rob a people ?” 

When Garibaldi made his successful struggle for the freedom of 
Italy, the aged poet wrote: “I hope Sicily may become inde- 
pendent, and that Garibaldi will condescend to be its king, under the 
protection of Italy and England.” The Dictator of Italy, however, 
handed over his conquests to Victor Emanuel. With his letter he 
sent to Mr. Holyoake the following beautiful sonnets :— 


To ITALY. 
Who in this latter day shall dare arise 
To pierce the cloud that overhangs thy skies, 
Fair trustful Italy ? 

Too long beguiled 

By one who treats thee like a pouting child, 
Break off the painted handle of his whip, 
And spring no more to kiss that frothy lip : 
Alone on Garibaldi place thy trust, 
There shalt thou find a guardian brave and just. 


SICILY. 


Again her brow Sicaria rears 
Above the tombs: two thousand years 
Have smitten sore her beauteous breast, 
And War forbidden her to rest ; 
Yet War at last becomes her friend, 
And shouts aloud 
Thy grief shall end, 
Sicaria! hear me! rise again! 
A homeless hero breaks thy chain. 


In another letter he refers to the libel trial, of which an account 
has been given, and mentions the £200 reward offered for the dis- 
covery of the printer of his “ Defence.” Mr. Holyoake, to whom the 
communication is addressed, in those days was often precluded from 
engagements on the press by reason of his name; he therefore 
adopted that of Landor Praed, which in this letter Landor gracefully 
authorises. His “pen and heart” being all he is able to devote to 
Garibaldi, Landor enclosed the two poems which appear after the 
letter. 


Florence : July 2 (1861). 
Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your very kind letter, which came to me this 
morning, and for the papers it enclosed. 
Before my trial for libel I had been abroad several weeks, and never suspected 
that more than a farthing’s damages would be awarded. Tour thousand pounds, 
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two years before, had been claimed from a Mr. by the same woman, and 
then one farthing was the damage awarded. The petty local jury knew her well; 
the grand jury did not. My estates to the value of three thousand pounds a year 
are withholden from me by a decree of Chancery, and I subsist in Italy on less than 
two hundred. My pen and heart are all I can devote to Garibaldi. The advertise- 
ment in the 7imes, which I never saw, offering a reward for discovering the 
printer of my ‘‘ Defence,” has produced a great demand for it, and it has been 
republished in America, I hope and trust you will reprint the wo Jetters. In 
these there is no libel, either in the daughter’s or father’s. I will gladly pay the 
expense. These will be quite sufficient to show the character of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Praed does me honour by prefixing my name to his. 

I know not whether you are concerned in any periodical. If so, perhaps 
what I send may be acceptable. I have larger and better poems at your service, 
and remain, 








My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. S. LANDOoR. 


To VENICE. 
Dishonoured thou hast been, but not debased, 
O Venice! 4e hastes onward who shall bring 
The girdle that enclosed thy virgin waist, 
And shall restore to thee thy wedding-ring. 


A robber sold thee for a worthless wife, 
And left his heir a large domain of lies : 
Contemptuous Valour spared his forfeit lifc, 
And left him room to rave in, and grow wise. 


Venice ! on earth are reptiles which lift high 
The crested head, and venomous and strong 

Are they, and many by their fangs may die— 
But one shall crush the worst of them ere long. 


So fare whoever twists in tortuous ways 
Strewn with smooth promises and broken vows, 
Who values drunken shouts, not sober praise, 
And spurns the scanty pittance Truth allows. 
W. S. LANDOR. 


To ENGLAND. 
There are two Niles, the White and Blue: 
Little it interests me and you 
Whether zs springs from a lagoon, 
Thai from the Mountains of the Moon; 
But whether our old Thames be ours 
To-morrow, or another Power’s, 
Is now the question in dispute, 
And not a Briton should be mute. 


Did ever wily France lie still, 
Unsatisfied her ravenous will ? 
Satisfied one brief hour, the next 
Again she springs, and seems perplext 
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What else to lay her hands upon 

From Arctic to Antarctic zone. 

And now she says aloud, ** Zhe Rhine, 
With all on the left hand, ts mine.” 


Proving it must be hers, because 
Her sword thrust down his throat her laws. 
Thus, if you catch a thief and tear 
From him the stolen goods, ‘* Beware !” 
Cries he. ‘‘ Fatt accompli! Let go.” 
He swears and shakes his fist. 

Just so 
Says France to Europe ; Europe hears, 
Trembles and staggers, and forbears. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Under the anonymity of the signature “ Catholico Catholissimo,” 
Landor addressed two letters to the Marchese Azeglio on the Italian 
political position. The letter here given is the second of them :— 


Florence : October 28. 
To the Marchese Azeglio. 
(Second Letter. ) 

Signor Marchese, in writing what passes, and what probably is about to 
pass, in our country and its vicinity, it is difficult to exhaust the topics. I shall not 
attempt it, but shall only lay my hand on what is nearest to us. My first 
question is a difficult one to answer. . . . How much longer is any part of Italy 
to be occupied by her two invaders, an implacable enemy and a perfidious friend ? 
My second is, How are they, or either of them, to be induced or compelled to 
leave her. She lies between two millstones : it is childish to ask which of them, 
the upper or the nether, is the grinder; both grind equally and simultaneously. 
Let us have the sack ready for the flour; but let the flour be ready first, and the 
sacks with the owner’s name on them, and the wains that are to carry it hone— 
stout horses and stout men for the purpose are to be found in every field. The 
Liberator was not extravagant in his proposal that a million of firearms should 
be procured instantaneously. In the first American war against England, every 
man who could carry a rifle or a fowling-piece, did carry it; thus America was 
triumphant. Similar was the result when the Netherlands rose against the 
domination of Spain, although Spain was at that period the most formidable 
power in Europe, and her armies the best disciplined, the most numerous, and 
her commanders the most experienced. Three millions of Netherlanders warred 
successfully against the sovran of twenty millions. A prince whose subjects were 
threefold that number was defeated by the citizens of Warsaw ; but Kosciusko 
was their leader, the forerunner of Garibaldi. Prussia by a wise military 
administration was more than a match for Austria, whose territories and con- 
federacies were quadruply greater. Little Portugal armed, and little Portugal 
saved herself. France was driven ignominiously from San Domingo by a handful 
of negro slaves determined to be free. Women and boys from the windows of 
Zaragosa crushed the helmets of French cuirassiers with ignoble and fragile 
weapons. I have admitted Prussia among these grand examples to show what an 
armed people can do, and the necessity that ours also should be armed. 
IIungary has demonstrated the effect produced by patriotism united with valour. 
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Two traitors deserted her standard, she fell; but she rises afresh. Kossuth, 
whose effigy stands before my eyes while I am now writing, lives yet ; and where 
he is, hope is. Italy is unconquerable, but Italy has more than once been 
betrayed. Her first betrayer and her second bear the same name and title. 
Honour turns his back upon them, and History will follow them with execrations. 
We have broken our chain; and a broken chain may become an instrument of 
vengeance. We have every Continental Power against us, or neutral and 
apathetic. The people of England alone feel an interest in our cause, the 
patriotic from sympathy, the commercial from clear-sightedness and far-sightedness. 
The canal of Suez will be only a branch of the Adriatic. Malta will be an 
emporium. Sicily will again be as flourishing as she was in the age of Hiero 
and Gelo: Syracuse and Palermo partook the prosperity of Carthage. Rome 
was as unfriendly to every mercantile neighbour as France is now; therefore 
Carthsge and Corinth fell. Massilia alone was spared, being useful to the 
invader of Gaul. 

It is painful to ride among the lone heaps of ruins which once were cities 
founded by Greek colonies. Under the protection of their old good-natured 
gods they flourished through many ages. Barbarous kings, and priests more 
barbarous, have abandoned them to the wolf and boar. Countrymen carry guns 
upon their shoulders, not to exterminate wild beasts, but to strip and murder 
unwary travellers. Paternal government! Protecting, humanising, spiritualising 
religion! We are forbidden to remove the worm-eaten and slimy chair of the 
fisherman. A master cabinetmaker has taken possession of what the Spaniards 
call /a situacion, and is stuffing its broad bottom with the rags and tow which 
had fallen out of it. Those are called atheists who believe in one God only. 
I have not capacity to hold more, and my appetite is weak. The fisherman 
spreads his net over his neighbour’s ground, which makes his neighbour angry ; 
and his remonstrances bring down curses thick as hailstones. The honest 
neighbour now begins to smile, and gently pushed him back. Whereupon ran 
up his eldest son, a stout vagabond, who formerly had stopped him, but was 
caught on the Apennines by the General Manly, and permitted by the captor to 
escape on his Zavole. But, as you know, paroles are, in the language of Homer, 
epet pteroenta. There are other and graver matters for our immediate and 
serious consideration. We have sound patriots, we have wise and wary states- 
men, we have the best generals of any in existence. We must not wait until age 
enfeebles them or until death closes their career, neither must we be precipitate. 
Recruits are to be armed and disciplined. Austria has half a million of soldiers ; 
but such is the condition of her treasury, so disaffected her states, she could not 
bring into the field a quarter of that number. Her fortresses on our confines, 
including Venice, require half. Now what may our generals do? Is it probable 
that Cialdini is ignorant of what was done towards the close of the last century 
by the most scientific of the French generals? Pichegru left behind him the 
fortresses on the frontier, took advantage of the frost, rode over the ice paving 
the dykes of Holland; his artillery and tumbrils followed at the heels of his 
cavalry and rushed together against the frost-bitten and motionless navy. He 
did nothing rashly, nothing ostentatiously ; whatever he undertook he performed. 
He was covered with no shame by the ashes of a Moscow, nor was he swamped 
in the puddle of a Leipsic. 

Delays are proverbially dangerous, but sometimes they are quite the contrary, 
as they would have been in the invasion of Holland, and as they are now. It 
requires several months to collect and organise an efficient army ; and it requires 
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about the same time to exhaust the finances, lower to zero the credit, and subdue 
the pride of Austria. Let us abide our time. It is not the interest of Europe, or 
ours, that Austria be demolished. Let her stand the first among the German 
States, but only among the German. Let Hungary, Bohemia, Istria, Dalmatia, 
Croatia be confederate, but independent. Their interests will induce them to be 
our friends. 

Every man who reads a newspaper is a projector. Weak as I am, I also have 
my project. I dare avow to you that I wish Austria to be powerful. This she 
may become once more by making those her friends who are now her subjects, 
indignant at cajolery and intolerant of coercion. She would act wisely in throw- 
ing an enormous load of debt from off her shoulders, which she may do instantly 
by accepting a hundred million of francs for what she holds insecurely in our 
Peninsula. We could afford to pay that sum by instalments within twenty 
months, the first instalment after ten. Austria, like France, and even the bigoted 
Spain, hath secularised what was called the property of the Church, monstrous 
convents and episcopal domains. A bishop in France is paid about eighteen or 
nineteen thousand francs yearly. We can afford twenty thousand, but we may 
conveniently reduce the recipients. Five in Sicily, five in Sardinia, twenty in 
Italy are sufficient, now that railroads render, or are about to render, an easy and 
speedy communication of town with town. Few sees would be more distant, and 
none should be nearer than forty miles, which would require but two hours at 
most. The Holy Father, laying aside his regal crown and resigning his extensive 
patrimony, might retain the Vatican and Castel Gandolfo. The Apostolic, the 
Most Christian, the Most Catholic, and the Most Faithful, might each supply 
annually fifty thousand crowns; Belgium, Bavaria, and Brazil as many. We 
must by these strong stakes, and by ours of the same dimensions, prop up a 
tottering and top-heavy edifice. 

I remain, &c., 
CATHOLICO CATHOLISSIMO, 


MALTUS QUESTELL HOLYOAKE, 
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THE NAMES OF THE STARS. 


HE names by which the brighter stars are known—at least 
most of them—have come down to us from a remote antiquity. 
But the original names have of course been more or less altered to 
suit the requirements of our English tongue. Some of the ancient 
Arabic names were long and difficult to pronounce, and these have 
been curtailed and otherwise modified. An examination of these 
old names and the changes which they have undergone in modern 
times may prove of interest to the general reader. 

We will first consider the brightest stars in order of brilliancy, 
beginning with the splendid star Sirius, the brightest of the stellar 
hosts. The name Sirius is supposed to be derived from the Greek 
word geipws (seirios), which signifies brightness and heat. Professor 
Max Miiller thinks that the Greek word may be traced to the Sanscrit 
svar or suonasirau, Sirius seems to have been worshipped by the 
ancient Egyptians under the names of Sothis and Osiris, and the 
latter word, without the initial O, very much resembles our modern 
name. The Arabic name for the star was a/-shira-aljaménija, the 
bright star of Yémen, or Arabia Felix. Perhaps the word schira 
might, in the course of time, be corrupted into Sirius. It was also 
known as the dog-star, from the fact of its rising in ancient times 
with the sun, when the so-called ‘ dog-days” commenced. The 
Hebrew name is Sihor. Sirius is supposed to represent the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, who guarded the entrance to Hades in the 
Greek mythology. It is first mentioned by Hesiod. The French 
word soleil is supposed to be derived from Syr-wil, the eye of 
Sirius. 

Next to Sirius in brilliancy is the bright southern star Canopus, 
which does not rise above the English horizon. The Arabic name 
is Kanupus, or in Greek xavwfos. It was also called by the Arabian 
astronomers swhai/—from the root saka/a—‘ that which traverses a 
plain,” referring perhaps to its low altitude in the Arabian sky, where 
it would appear to move along the southern horizon. After Canopus 
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comes Alpha Centauri in order of brightness, but, so far as I know, 
this star bears no specific name. 

Next to Sirius the brightest star visible in the xorthern hemi- 
sphere is perhaps Arcturus, although it is closely rivalled by Capella 
and Vega. The name Arcturus is derived from the © eek words 
dipxrog and ovpa, which signify a bear’s tail, so calle { apparently 
because it lies nearly in the continuation of the Great Bear’s tail. 
The Arabic name for the star was al-simél-al-ramih, “the simak 
armed with a lance.” According to the Persian astronomer Al-Sufi, 
who wrote a “ Description of the Heavens ” in the tenth century, the 
word simak means “ elevated,” referring to the high altitude the star 
attains above the horizon. Schjellerup, however, thinks that the 
word refers to the brilliancy of the star and not to its altitude. 

The bright star Capella (a Aurigze) derives its name from the goat 
or kid which is represented in the arms of Auriga, the wagoner or 
* Charioteer” on the ancient globes and maps. The Arabic name 
for the star was a/aijiik, the meaning of which is doubtful. Schjel- 
lerup believed it to be the same as the Greek word ait The 
Arabians called it the “ Guardian of the Pleiades.” 

The name of the brilliant white star Vega or Wega (a Lyrx) 
seems to have had its origin in the Arabic word vé@f7, or a-nasr 
al vaki, “ the falling eagle,” the wings of the bird being represented 
by the stars e and { Lyre, which form with Vega a small triangle, 
called by the Arabians a/a/saf, the trivet. But what relation exists 
between a “falling eagle” and the musical instrument known as a lyre 
(Persian a//ira) is not very clear. Possibly, however, as Schjellerup 
suggests, the Arabic word a/schaljak (a goose)—also applied to the 
constellation—refers to the resemblance in shape between a plucked 
goose and a Greek lyre. The Greeks called the constellation xéAve, 
a tortoise, which also somewhat resembles a lyre in shape. 

We next come to Rigel, the brilliant white star in the left foot of 
Orion. The name is clearly derived from the first word of the com- 
pound Arabic name 7/dj/-al-djauzd, ‘the leg of the giant” (Orion). 
It may be here mentioned that the three well-known stars, 6, ¢, and ¢, 
forming “ Orion’s belt,” were called by the Arabian astronomers 
mintakat al-djauzd, “the belt of the giant,” and the stars forming the 
“sword” aldakat, the “gleaned ears of corn,” and also saif al- 
djabbér, * the sword of the giant.” Perhaps the latter word is the 
origin of the name A/gebar, formerly applied to Rigel. Manilius 


says i— 


Orion’s beams! Orion’s beams ! 
Tlis star-gemmed belt and shining blade, 
His isles of light, his silvery streams, 

And gloomy gulfs of mystic shade. 
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Following Rigel in order of brilliancy, the bright star Procyon (a 
Canis Minoris) may be placed. This name is derived from the 
Greek mpoxiwy, which means the advanced dog, or the dog which 
goes before Sirius, the dog-star, because it rises or appears before 
Sirius in the morning sky. It was called by the Arabians a/-schiré 
al-schamia, or “the Syrian Sirius,” because it set in the direction of 
Syria. It was also called alschiré al-gumaisé, “the blear-eyed 
Sirius !” the sister of Suai7 or Canopus. 

After Procyon, in order of brightness, comes the red star 
Betelgeuse (a Orionis). According to Sir John Herschel this star is 
slightly variable in its light, and the variation is confirmed by my 
own observations ; but at its normal brightness it is not very much 
inferior to Procyon. The name Betelgeuse seems to be derived from 
the Arabic iit al-djauzd. It was also called mankibd al-djauzd, “the 
shoulder of the giant,” and jad a/-djauzd, “ the hand of the giant.” 

We come next to Altair (a Aquilz), a name which is clearly 
derived from the Arabic a/-nasr al-téir, “the flying vulture,” a name 
also applied by the ancients to the whole constellation, of which the 
Latin name is Aquila, the Eagle. 

The red star Aldebaran (« Tauri) derives its name from the Arabic 
al-dabarén, the attendant or follower, because it follows the Pleiades. 
It was also called ain altsaur, “the eye of the bull.” It was also 
known by several other Arabic names, such as a/fanik, the great 
camel, the other stars, or Hyades, being called a/-Ril/as, the young 
camels. 

Of the brightest stars in the Northern hemisphere the last is 
Regulus (a Leonis). This name seems to have been first used 
by Copernicus as the diminutive of vex, a king. Ptolemy called it 
BasXioxoc, It was named by the Arabians a/-maliki, the royal, and 
kalb al-asad, “the heart of the Lion,” whence the Latin name Cor 
Leonis. This star, with » and y in the well-known “Sickle,” the 
Arabians named a/-dhafirat, “ the tress of hair,” and the whole 
“Sickle ” they resembled to the raised tail of a lion. In the figure of 
Leo, however, given in Heis’s Atlas, the “Sickle” forms the head and 
shoulders of the lion. 

Of the stars fainter than Regulus we will consider those in the 
northern hemisphere in order of brightness as given in the Harvard 
Photometry, and those in the Southern hemisphere in the order 
given by Gould in the Uranometria Argentina. Beginning with the 
northern hemisphere we have the following :—a Cygni. This star 
is called Deneb, a name derived from the first portion of the Arabic 


designation dzanab al-dadjadja, “the tail of the hen,” referring to 
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its position in the ancient figure which represented a hen or swan 
flying towards the south. 

Pollux (8 Geminorum). The southern of the two bright stars, 
Castor and Pollux, in the constellation Gemini, the Twins. They 
derive their names from the famous brothers in Grecian mythology. 
Castor (a Geminorum) was called by the Arabians mukaddam 
al-dzirain and ras al-tandm, “the head of the Twin.” To the two 
stars they applied the term a/dzira al-mabsutat, “the outstretched 
arm.” Pollux is slightly brighter than Castor. 

n Urs Majoris. The star at the end of the tail of the Great 
Bear, or handle of the “ Plough,” is called Alkaid or Benetnasch, 
names derived from the Arabic a/aid, “the Governor,” and the 
name applied to the four stars a, B, y, and é, namely sarir bandtnasch, 
“the coach of the children of the litter.” « Ursz Majoris is called 
Alioth, probably a corruption of the Arabic a/-djiéin, “the gulf.” 
¢ Ursze Majoris is called Mizar, of which the origin is doubtful. Its 
Arabic name was a/andh, “the little she-goat.” Close to Mizar is 
a small star now called Alcor, but named by the Arabians a/suhé, 
“the neglected small star,” and also a/-schitd, “winter,” and ai- 
nuaisch, “the little litter.” With reference to this little star the 
Arabians had a proverb, ‘‘I show him a/-suha, and he shows me the 
moon,” which seems to imply that it could be easily seen by the 
ancient astronomers and was not, as some have supposed, a test of 
keen eyesight in those days. 

y Orionis is called Bellatrix, or “the female warrior.” Its 
Arabic name was a/-nddjid and also al-mirzam. (3 Tauri (formerly 
d Aurigz) is called Nath, a word apparently derived from the Arabic 
al-natih, “the butting,” referring to its position on the top of the 
bull’s horn. Admiral Smyth suggested that this might be the origin 
of the saying ‘‘ Not knowing B from a bull’s foot.” 

Mirfak (a Persei), from the Arabic a/-marfik, the elbow, referring 
perhaps to its position in the well-known curved line of stars in 
Perseus. 

Alhena (y Geminorum). Perhaps derived from the Arabic 
al-hanat (“a mark made with a hot iron on the neck of a camel”!) 
a term applied to the stars y and Geminorum. These were also 
called a/-maisén (“the star which shines with a sharp light ”). 

Hamal (a Arietis), a sheep. The Arabic name is a/-ndétih. B and 
y Arietis were called a/-scharatain, “the two marks.” y+ was also 
called Mesarthim. 

Menkalinan (3 Aurigze). Derived, according to Admiral Smyth, 
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from the Arabic menkib-dhi-l’indn ; but this name is not mentioned 
by Al-Sufi, who gives favdadi al-aijik. 

Alpheratz (a Andromedz). A name derived from the Arabic 
survat-al—faras, “the navel of the horse.” It was also called vés a/- 
musalsalat, “the head of the chained lady.” a Andromede was 
included in Pegasus by Ptolemy. 

Almach (y Andromedz). From the Arabic anék alardh, “the 
panther.” 

The Pole Star (Polaris). Called in the Alphonsine Tables 
“ Abrucaba.” The origin of this word is uncertain. The Arabic 
name was a/-djudai, “the kid.” 

a Ophiuchi (Ras al-ague). Evidently derived from the Arabic 
name vds al-hauvé, “the head of Psylle, the serpent-bearer.” 

8 Andromedz, called Mizar and Mirach. J/izar means a girdle, 
and mirach a mantle or apron, both names having reference to the 
figure of Andromeda, the chained lady. 

B Leonis, called Denebola, a name derived from the Arabic 
dzanab al-dsad, “the tail of the Lion.” This star seems to have 
been considerably brighter in former times than at present, for Al- 
Sufi speaks of it as “the brilliant and great star of the first magni- 
tude which is found on the tail,” similar words being used with 
reference to Regulus. Denebola was also rated first magnitude by 
Ptolemy. But Denebola is now about a magnitude fainter than 
Regulus. The Arabians called Denebola a/sarfa, “the vicissitude,” 
perhaps with reference to variation in its light. 

y Leonis, called Algeiba, from the Arabic a/djabha al asd, “ the 
front of the Lion.” 

Algol (3 Persei). The fluctuations in light of this famous 
variable star were possibly known to the ancient astronomers, as 
they called it a/-gé#/, or “the demon,” which suggests that the old 
observers of celestial phenomena may have remarked some peculiarity 
in the light of the star. 

y Draconis (Etanin). Supposed to be derived from the Arabic 
ras al-tannin, “the dragon’s head ;” but this word is not given by 
Al-Sufi. 

a Cassiopeiz, called Schedir, perhaps a corruption of the Arabic 
al-sadr, “the breast.” This star is slightly variable in its light. 

Alphecca (a Coron), a name derived from the Arabic a/-munir 
min alfakka, “the brilliant of the crown,” or “the gem of the 
coronet,” as it has been termed by recent writers. 

Enif (« Pegasi). From the Arabic aw/, “the nose of the horse.” 
It was also called fm al-faras, “the mouth of the horse.” 
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Chaph (8 Cassiopeiz). From the Arabic a/-kaff al-chadhib, 
“the tinted hand.” It was also called sandm al-nakét, “the hump 
of the camel.” 

¢ Bodtis, called Izar, Mizar, and Mirac. The Arabic name was 
tabi al-simak, rajat al-simak, and rijat al-facca. The modern names 
are all probably derived from the Arabic mizar, “an apron.” 

Algenib (y Pegasi). Probably a corruption of the Arabic name 
djanah al-faras, “the wing of the horse.” 

Scheat (8 Pegasi). Perhaps a corruption of the Arabic said, 
“an arm.” 

Alderamin (a Cephii). A name evidently derived from the 
Arabic al-dzira aljamin, “the right arm” (of the monarch 
Cepheus). 

Alwaid (8 Draconis). Derived from the Arabic name a/-avdid:, 
“the old camels,” a term applied to the stars v, 3, é, and y in the 
head of the Dragon. 

Vindemiatrix (e Virginis). Derived from Provindemiator, a 
name given to the star “ because it rises in the morning just before 
the vintage.” The Arabic name was a/-auvé, “the crier,” perhaps 
because it announced the coming vintage. 

Albireo (6 Cygni). A name of doubtful origin. The Arabic 
name was minkar al-dadjudja, “the beak of the hen ” (or swan). 

Having now come down the stars of the third magnitude, we will 
proceed to consider the remaining stars of the southern hemisphere. 

Achernar (a Eridani). A name derived from the Arabic déchir 
al-nahr, “the end of the river.” Ptolemy calls it éeyardg rov 
TOTAMOV. 

Fomalhaut (a Piscis Australis). Derived from the Arabic fum- 
al-hit al-djanibi, “the mouth of the southern fish.” 

Antares (a Scorpii). Said to be derived from the Greek dvrapec, 
a word meaning redder than Mars. The Arabic name was a/-kalb 
‘the heart of the scorpion.” Hence the Latin name Cor Scorpionis. 

Spica (a Virginis). A word meaning an ear of corn (French 
épi) held in the hand of the Virgin. The Arabic name was a/- 
simak al-azal, “the unarmed simak,” the meaning of which is not 
clear. 

e Orionis. Called Alnilam, from the Arabic a/-nizham, “the 
string of pearls,” evidently an allusion to the three stars 6, «, ¢ in the 
“belt of Orion.” These stars were also called mintakat al-djauzé, 
“the belt of the giant.” Hence the name Mintaka applied to 
6 Orionis. 
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{ Orionis, called Alnitak, from the Arabic xitdk al-djausé, 
“the girdle of the giant.” 

e Canis Majoris, Adara ; derived from the Arabic a/-adzdri, “the 
Virgins,” a term applied to the stars 0%, ¢, e, and » Canis Majoris. 

Alphard (a Hydre). From the Arabic a/fard, “the solitary 
one,” because there is no other bright star near it. It is also called 
Cor Hydre. It is a well-known red star, and is so described by 
Al-Sufi. The ancient Chinese called it “the Red Bird.” 

é Canis Majoris is called Wezen, from the Arabic a/weszx, 
“weight,” because it does not rise much above the horizon in 
northern latitudes, as if weighed down. 

B Ceti; called Diphda, from the Arabic a/dhifda al-tsani, “the 
second frog!” “the first frog” being aldhifda al-auval, or Fo- 
malhaut. 

a Aquarii was called Sadalmelik, from the Arabic sad al-malih, 
“the good fortune of the king,” or “the lucky star of the kingdom,” 
a term applied to the stars a and o Aquarii. 

8 Eridani was called Cursa, from the Arabic hursi al-djausé 
al-mukaddam, ‘‘the anterior throne of the giant ” (Orion), a term given 
to the stars 4, 8, ~ Eridani and r Orionis, which form a trapezium 
close to Rigel. 

There are some other stars which have names derived from the 
Arabic, but those mentioned above are the most important ; and 
even some of these are fast becoming obsolete. The names of the 
brighter stars, however, such as Sirius, Arcturus, Capella, Vega, 
Rigel, Procyon, Aldebaran, Spica, &c., will probably live for all 
time, 


J. ELLARD GORE, 
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AN OLD-TIME CHARITY. 


HERE is probably no place in the United Kingdom which for 

its size contains so many features of interest as the little city 

of Chichester. Founded in the first century of the Christian era, its 
four principal streets intersecting at right angles show its Roman 
origin ; its stately cathedral with its lofty spire, and its detached bell- 
tower, afford good examples of every style of Gothic architecture 
from Norman to Tudor times ; its magnificent market cross standing 
at the intersection of its four streets would be incomparably the 
finest example of its kind were it not for the unsightly bell turret 
which displaced the earlier Gothic pinnacle as “an hourly memento 
of Dame Farrington’s good will” and bad taste ; while St. Mary’s 
Hospital in St. Andrew’s Square is a most interesting specimen of a 
medizeval hospital, which at the present day fulfils some of the inten- 
tions of its founders ; nor should a stranger neglect to walk round 
the ancient walls or to visit the Grey friars Chapel in the Priory 
Park. But this list, however lengthy, does not exhaust all the 
antiquities of the city ; till the Reformation, the Black Friars had a 
home to the south of the East Gate, but of this friary not a trace 
remains ; till the thirteenth century there was a castle standing in the 
north-east quarter, but, apart from documents, the only evidence of 
its existence is the mound in the Priory Park, on which, presumably, 
its keep was erected; and to-day an old tumbledown thatched 
cottage marks the site of what formerly was the flourishing Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. James the Apostle, without the East Gate. 
Those who have driven from Chichester to Goodwood or Arundel 
may remember the cottage, which stands to the left of the high road 
about half a mile outside the walls of the city. On one side of it 
flows (intermittently) the brook which is dignified by the name of the 
River Lavant, while on another side is a deep hole which tradition 
says was formerly filled by the overflow of the Lavant, and used as a 
bathing-place by the lepers who were sheltered within the hospital. 
But this wretched cottage is not all that remains of the ancient 
foundation, the name has been preserved to this day; a pillar 
erected in 1832 near the hospital to mark the extended bounds of 
the city bears the name of St. James’s Post, while a lane running 
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towards the north gate of the city is called Spitalfields Lane ; and it 
is a remarkable coincidence that while at one end of the lane stood 
the ancient hospital for lepers and other sick folk, at the other end 
now stands the new isolation hospital, which was provided a few 
years ago by the civic authorities. 

Although the earliest direct mention of this hospital is contained 
in a deed of Bishop Seffrid II. (1180-1204), there can be little doubt 
that it is the subject of the letters patent of Henry II. (which, 
from internal evidence, must have been granted in 1156). In these 
letters that king confirms to the infirm folk of Chichester their 
previous possessions “in lands and in tithes and in other things.” ! 
These, from the deed previously mentioned, we know to have been 
a gift of 10s. a year charged in the Archdeaconry of Lewes, 45. a 
year from the lands of Lord Warine de Preston, and the tithes of a 
hide of land at Colworth ; to these the worthy Bishop added of his 
own liberality eight cloth tunics for the inmates at Christmas, as 
many linen garments at Easter, and a bacon pig for a Christmas 
dinner. And, moreover, because the chapel in the hospital was 
founded in memory of St. Mary Magdalen, the Bishop granted an 
indulgence for fifteen days to all who on her feast-day should come 
to the chapel and (presumably) bring a gift. The preferment to this 
chapel was in the gift of the Crown, and the Patent Rolls contain 
many appointments of chaplains to the chantry in the Hospital of St. 
James : the chapel also possessed the privileges of sanctuary, as there 
is on record an order of Edward II. to restore to it a criminal that 
had taken refuge there, and had been unlawfully removed.” 

Gradually the endowments of the hospital increased. In 1362 
Seffrid’s gift of clothing was commuted by Bishop William for a 
money payment of 20s. a year, and other gifts flowed in, until in 1540 
a return was made to the king that the income of the hospital 
amounted to £6. 8s. 104d. a year; and that its property comprised, 
besides what has been enumerated above, two cottages in Chichester, 
certain houses, cottages, and gardens in the parish of St. Pancras 
without the city, and land at Stockbridge and Postfield. 

But more interesting than this list of endowments of the hospital 
are the rules laid down for the guidance of its inmates in the year 
1402 by John of Haseley, Dean of Chichester ; and as he states that 


? Quoted and confirmed by letters patent, 17 Edward III., p. 2, m. 27. This 
charter cannot refer to the better known foundation of St. Mary’s, which has 
never been endowed with tithes. Unless otherwise stated, the authority for this 
essay is a volume in Sir Walter Burrell’s collection at the British Museum. 
Add. MS. 5704, p. 54. 

2 Close Rolls, Edward II., p. 105. 
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these were the rules that had been “ anciently decreed,” it is possible 
that they may date from the time of Bishop Seffrid. 

The temporal government of the hospital was in the hands of the 
prior, who was appointed by the Bishop of Chichester ; the muni- 
ments and deeds of the endowments were deposited in a chest in his 
chamber under two or three keys; and he was responsible for 
preserving a sum of 13s. 4d. there deposited asa reserve fund, which, 
if it had to be used, was to be replaced within two months by deduc- 
tions from the shares of the brethren ; to him, too, the brethren had 
to apply for leave of absence, which was not to be granted without 
reasonable cause. The other officials were the chaplain and the 
sacristan. The brethren, who before admission must first know the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Symbol, “ superficially at least 
in the manner of the laity,” were admitted by a vote of the con- 
fraternity ; their garments were to be of white or black cloth, and 
dressed on the surface only ; they were to be expelled if they married 
or were convicted of incontinency or absented themselves three 
times without leave ; any of the brethren who was litigious or quarrel- 
some or revealed the business of the hospital was to be admonished 
by the prior ; at the third monition he was to pay a penalty at the 
light of St. James, to be enforced by the withdrawal of his portion as 
a brother ; but at the fourth monition he was to be expelled. One 
of the brethren was to be appointed to care for the sick, and a spend- 
thrift brother was to be corrected by the deduction by the prior of 
“one halfpenny or more” from his weekly portion. And finally, it 
was the custom for the sacristan to call the brethren to prayers at 
the first hour after midnight, when all except the sick were to rise 
and say the prayer for the good estate of the Catholic Church and 
the king and kingdom, a “credo” for all the benefactors living and 
dead of the hospital, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ave Maria ; and the 
same prayers were to be repeated for their daily office. But in all 
these rules we have no intimation of the objects of the charity ; for 
that information we have to be content with Seffrid’s declaration that 
the endowments were for the benefit of the leprous folk without the 
gates of the city of Chichester. 

For some reason or another St. James’s Hospital, like its sister 
foundation of St. Mary’s within the city, escaped the spoilers at the 
Reformation ; presumably the few sick folk sheltered within its walls 
were the cause of its preservation. At all events, the next record of 
its condition shows that it was then fulfilling the intentions of its 
ancient benefactors ; for in 1594 Charles Lascelles, the master, and 
William Egles, the proctor of the hospital, reported that the mansion 
was provided “to receive leprous and other poor persons, men and 
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women, which lacked their limbs and were not able to work,” who 
were supported partly by one half of the income from the endow- 
ments and partly by the alms collected by the proctor; the choice 
of a new brother was in the hands of the master, proctor, brethren, 
and sisters; and the master received the remaining half of the 
income, which was a few shillings less than it was in 1540. At that 
time there were in the hospital, besides the proctor and his wife, 
eleven inmates—five men and six women. Among these there were 
six cripples, two “maids without legs,” one impotent person, an 
idiot, and a “diseased idiot ;” they went out of the hospital only to 
ask for alms. It appears to have been customary for every newly 
elected brother to give a fee of ros. to the master before his admis- 
sion ; the chaplain received a salary of 26s. a year, and the singing 
man was paid 20s. 

A quarter of a century later the master presented a petition to 
the justices of Sussex stating that the house had almost fallen to the 
ground, and that the poor were much distressed for want of lodgings ; 
thereupon an order was made by the bishop and other justices that 
the sum of £10 quarterly should be paid to the hospital by the 
Treasurer of Charitable Uses within the county, upon condition 
that the number of the inmates should be limited to eight, and that 
in the future no poor should be admitted without their appointment.! 

From this time the charity appears to have sunk into decay; when 
it was visited by Bishop Lake in 1685, its only inmate was one idiot,” 
the old buildings were burnt down on December 13, 1780,3 and Lord 
Brougham’s Commissioners reported in 1825 that the master received 
the rents and profits, amounting to £42 a year, to his own use, and 
that out of this he gave #5 a year to the poor. They further 
reported that the committee of the Chichester Infirmary were de- 
sirous of transferring the endowments of the hospital to the infirmary 
with the consent of the bishop and the master, and that in return 
for this transfer the bishop was to have the right of appointing the 
chaplain to the infirmary; but this was not done, and the Commis- 
sioners referred the whole matter to the Attorney-General. However, 
to-day part of the income of the hospital is paid to the chaplain of 
the infirmary, and in 1896 the general funds of that institution were 
increased by the sum of £155. gs. 10d., being the surplus income of 


the hospital for that and the preceding year. 
A, BALLARD. 


} Lord Brougham’s Charity Reports, vol. xxx. p. 645. 
2 Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. xiii. pp. 645. 
3 29 Sussex Archeological Collections, p. 219. 

4 Lord Brougham’s Reports, ubi supra. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF BOAT- 
STEERER NICHOLSON. 


HE ‘auxiliary steam whaler Jish-eagle was rolling southwards 

across the glassy heave of the Arctic sea, one starlit night when 
every air was still.. Frost-crystals glittered along her rail, the loosely 
furled canvas above was strewn with silvery powder, while the 
smooth-backed undulations that lapped her sides flashed with a 
steely gleam. A thin crescent moon hung low down towards the 
western horizon, but the heavens seemed charged with a curious 
azure light which is only seen in the high latitudes of the frozen 
North. 

The mate, who, like her master, held shares in the vessel, stamped 
up and down the little bridge—for it was fiercely cold—watching the 
topmast-heads swing raking among the stars at every roll. The 
throb of the fine-pitch propeller and the song of the clanging engines 
awakened an echo in his heart, for he knew that every turn of the 
whirling cranks brought him so much nearer home and the young 
wife he had left behind. 

Head boat-steerer Nicholson grasped the wheel hard by—and 
Nicholson was an important person on board that ship. He was old 
and wise in the ways of the ice and currents, which take a lifetime 
to learn partially, though no man may fully understand them ; while 
something in the weather-beaten face, and eyes that were bloodshot 
with much staring into icy spray, stamped him as one to be trusted 
when there was dangerous work to do. Captain and mate might 
command on the bridge above, but when the boats were on the seas 
the word of head-steerer Nicholson was law. 

Presently a broad-shouldered man in a long fur coat came up 
and leaned over the bridge rails. ‘A fine enough night,” he said ; 
“T suppose it’s foolish, but I always feel uneasy when we’re home- 
ward bound with a full cargo on board. We should make Point 
Barrow to-morrow evening, and there’s generally ice about it at this 
time of the year, eh, Nicholson?” 

The ways of a whale ship are not those of a liner, therefore the 
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boat-steerer gave his opinion frankly. ‘“ That’s so, sir. Southern 
drift crosses the eddy, an’ comes back with the Behring Stream. It’s 
always the full ship that comes to grief. Look at the Shasta, an’ 
the ——” 

“ Well,” broke in the captain, “we should soon leave the ice 
behind, for they’re burning coal recklessly below,” and the mate 
glanced aloft at the lip of flame about the blackened funnel-ring, and 
the jet of steam pulsing from the escape-pipe, which told that the 
engineer was also thinking of the welcome waiting him at home. 
Circumstances, however, justified this unusual consumption of fuel, 
for winter was already closing in across the northern seas, provisions 
were running out, and there was no time to be lost if they would 
reach safe waters before grinding pack and floe barred the gates of 
the South. So the mate counted the days until, with her breadths 
of smoke-grimed canvas unfurled again, the /ish-eagle should 
sweep southwards across the blue Pacific. 

Suddenly a harsh hail, “Low mist ahead, sir!” fell through the 
frosty air from the crow’s-nest on the foremast, and there was a 
clatter of feet across the forecastle head. Dark figures clustered 
along the rail, and the mate carefully polished the lenses of his 
night-glasses. Mist in all probability meant ice, and ice was the last 
thing he desired to see. Then a Nootak Indian somewhere forward 
cried aloud in the Chinook tongue, and the mate, staring through his 
binoculars, saw a line of white ruled straight, as it were, between the 
blue transparency above and the depths of indigo below. The tele- 
graph clanged out “ Half-speed !” and the song of the engines sank to 
a deeper tone. The boiling beneath the bows grew still, and the cap- 
tain said: “There may be ice, or there may not, but we take no 
chances. Keep your eyes lifting forward there.” 

Soon the Fish-eagle slid into a ghostly veil of white, and crept 
with softly panting engines across the centre of a narrow circle of 
sea. For a time there was no sound outside her to break the still- 
ness, save the gurgle about the screw and the welter of water along 
her bends, and then something which might have been the moan of 
ground-swell on a steep-to beach reached the anxious ears of the 
crew. The temperature fell—the mist-circle closed in, swathing 
the vessel in woolly wreaths, and the look-out hailed sharply, 
“ Pack right ahead, sir !” 

The engine-rroom gong clanged again, and the Jish-eagle 
quivered through all her length when the reversed propeller checked 
her way, while as she slid astern a curious crackling noise came out 
of the vapour, and the mate said, “ Very near it that time.” 
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“ A small piece ; we'll try further west,” answered the captain ; 
and the wheel-chains rattled, as swinging round the whaler crept on 
again. Twice a warning hail came down from forward, and some- 
thing that glimmered faintly slid by; then there was a startled 
cry of “Solid ice ahead, sir!” and once more the clanging engines 
turned astern. 

* All round us now. I’d give half the catch for an hour’s day- 
light,” said the puzzled skipper, clenching his fists, and a deep silence 
settled down on the crowded deck as the whaler backed astern. 
Her crew stared aft into the whiteness that walled them in, scarcely 
daring to breathe, with sullen rage in their hearts, for they knew that 
the hand of their enemy was upon them, and there was nothing they 
might do. Then the Nootak Indian raised his voice, and even as 
the captain seized the telegraph the engines brought up with a bang 
that set the skylights quivering, started again in a mad race of a 
few seconds’ duration, and then with a horrible grinding and 
crunching stopped dead. The mate’s heart seemed to stop with 
them, and a numbness crept over him which was colder than the 
chill of the ice. As if in mockery, the vision of his far-off home rose 
up before him, and he pictured the anxious woman waiting day after 
day for the Fish-eagé’s arrival, while he lay bound fast in the grip 
of the northern ice. 

A throbbing jet of steam roared aloft, and a grimy engineer 
stood beneath the bridge. ‘The propeller has struck the ice,” he 
said. “ Two blades at least have gone, and it’s jammed hard and fast 
by a bent guard. We may be able to do something when morning 
comes ; till then we can only wait.” 

“Ves,” answered the captain fiercely, “ we can only wait,” and he 
ground his heels into the planks as he added, “and that’s the worst 
of all.” The rush of steam died away, and for a time the Jish- 
eagle floated motionless, with a sound of water lapping and gurgling 
on an unseen barrier rising all about her, until the fog stirred 
mysteriously, and the ocean heaved from no apparent cause. A 
sharp crackling noise commenced again, and a glimmering mass slid 
out of the vapour and ground along the steamer’s side. Lanterns 
shone above her rail, and men with set teeth and straining sinews 
thrust at the ice with steel-tipped pike-poles ; but they might as well 
have essayed to thrust aside an island. A second rasping and 
scraping began, to starboard this time ; then the Fish-eag/e shivered 
as something smote her bows, and for a nerve-trying hour, which 
might have been a year, the invisible field about her groaned and 
stirred as if alive, 
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The crew shuddered as they listened, for they had all been in 
those dangerous seas before, and knew that a swirl of the current, 
which, sweeping along the eastern side of the Behring Strait, for ever 
sets north past Points Hope and Barrow towards the lonely Pole, 
was packing the ice about them hard and fast. At last the steamer’s 
hull twisted and creaked—they could feel her bilges yield and crush, 
in spite of steel stringer, massy oak, and bracing bulb-beam 
Suddenly the long deck rose up beneath their feet, tilted over 
at a sharp angle, and lay still again, while a succession of sharp 
detonations rang out through the mist like the sound of musketry 
firing. 

** All over now,” said the captain beneath his breath; then he 
raised his voice: “See two boats provisioned ; set the watch, and let 
the rest turn in. There’s nothing man can do till daylight comes.” 

No one slept that night, for the ice rang hollowly all around 
them, and when the late dawn shed down a dim grey light, men with 
very anxious faces slid down to the pack and climbed the frosted 
shrouds. Confused murmurs rose from below, but no sound of 
voice fell from the clinging figures in the rigging, until at last a little 
fanning of bitter air piled the vapour into fantastic wreaths and 
wafted it aside. Then a despairing growl ran from man to man, for 
on every side of them there stretched away into the mist an uneven 
white plain, strewn with heaped-up masses whose jagged edges 
shimmered green, and cloven by fissures where water of a vivid 
bluish blackness slowly rose and fell, as though the deep sea were 
breathing uneasily beneath. 

Captain, mate, and engineer were busy an hour outside on the 
ice, and their faces were very grave when they climbed on board 
again. Two of the propeller blades had gone; the starboard bilge 
which lay upon the ice bulged inwards a foot throughout its length, 
and half the outer sheathing was torn away. While the three 
officers took counsel together, a second and quite unofficial exami- 
nation was made by the crew, who afterwards held an informal 
meeting among the hummocks of the ice. Weather-beaten men“of 
many nations, some of whose faces were dark by nature, while 
others had been bronzed by ice glare and lashing brine, argued the 
matter out, their breath rising like steam into the nipping air, Then 
when man after man had stated his views, ramblingly and at length 
after the manner of his kind, only to confirm the opinion of a pre- 
decessor that it was a very bad case indeed, boat-steerer Nicholson 
proceeded to settle the matter. 

“ No need to waste time a-provin’ that,” he said. “The /ish- 
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eagle will never float again—don’t ask me why, but look at her an’ 
see. How long the ice will hold her up, or where it will take her, 
only the Almighty knows. Most of you is married—more fools you 
in a trade like this—an’ you’ve got to do somethin’ for your own lives 
now.” Here the speaker stooped down, and drew lines in the frosted 
feathering beneath his feet as he continued: “ We lies here, an’ 
Point Barrow yonder, two hunner miles south—so says the mate. 
There’s a rescue station at the Point—I’ve been thankful to see it 
twice—where the cruiser calls. Now if eight of the strongest take the 
little whaleboat that can be dragged across the ice, an’ make for the 
Point, they can send the cruiser to search for the Fish-eagle when she 
comes. Get froze on the way, says you? That’s as may be, but if 
you stay here froze an’ starved you'll be most sure before this ice 
breaks up. I'll take charge—you know me. Who'll come?” 

Then followed dissension and much vain talking, but the end 
was that eight resolute men, British, Canadian, Siwash, and one 
Japanese, boarded the Fish-eagle, and, going aft in a body, demanded 
speech of her master in the name of the united crew, as was their 
right according to the deep-sea law. 

The captain listened gravely, then he said: “We were already 
talking of this, and I put the matter before you plainly, as man to 
man, in the face of a common peril. There should be two fishery 
gunboats still north, and more steamers, but whether we shall drift 
across them is more than man can say ; failing that, all will starve. 
On the other hand, you will almost certainly be frozen in the boat 
or swamped long before you reach Point Barrow. The chances are 
dead against you. If you go the mate goes with you.” 

“ Well an’ good,” answered spokesman Nicholson, “we agree to 
that, but I take command, in the name of the crew. The mate he 
knows navigation, but I know the ice an’ tides.” 

The three officers looked at one another, until the young mate 
said: “I agree to leave the handling of the boat to the head steerer. 
I take charge when we reach Point Barrow.” 

“ Well,” said the captain quietly, “I wish you God-speed, and the 
sooner you start the better.” 

It was noon when a small whale boat mounted on runners was 
swung out over the side, and lowered to the ice. Nine stalwart men 
stood beside it, and the whole crew of the Fish-cagle clustered round. 
There was a grasping of mittened hands, and amid cries of “ You'll 
tell them at home if we never come back; good-bye and good 
luck,” the adventurers seized the hauling lines. 

“We'll send the cruiser for you. All together—start her away,” 
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said the boat-steerer ; and a cheer which came hollowly from throats 
that were strangely husky rose through the frosty air as two lines 
of bending figures and the bumping, clattering boat moved forward 
across the ice. The men followed the little procession with straining 
eyes until the mist swallowed it up, and, when the last ring of the 
runners died away into the icy stillness, went back to the Fish-eagle 
with set faces and silent lips. 

“ We'll never see none of them again in this world, an’ I’m not sure 
about the next,” said a fireman when they stood upon the sloping deck. 
“No more you need be; they'll keep a croakin’ coal-eater like 
you too busy at his purfession there,” was the answer; and next 
moment the despondent prophet was flung bodily through the door- 
way of his grimy quarters, while two boat hands seemed comforted 
by this opportunity of relieving their feelings. A crackling laugh 
that had little merriment in it went round, and afterwards there was 
stillness again. 

Day by day the Fish-eagle drifted steadily north beneath a 
shroud of clammy mist. At times a rush of icy wind swept the 
vapour aside, and her crew could see a streak of grey ocean stretching 
away until it was lost in the eastern haze. Then the captain climbed 
to the crosstrees and sat until his limbs were useless sweeping the 
horizon with his glasses, but the sea-rim was always blank and void. 
Afterwards the haze closed down again denser than before, and 
crept into the very hearts of the men as the frost grew keener. The 
carpenter occasionally amused himself by chipping at the injured 
bilge, while the engineer replaced the propeller blades, and this they 
did that they might not think, for they knew the uselessness of it all. 
At first the crew rambled about the ice, but crevasses and fissures 
barred their way, and after two were nearly drowned and one had 
broken a leg they gave it up, and sat in listless despairing idleness 
about the stove as the endless hours dragged by. 

One morning, clearer than usual, when the captain stamped up and 
down the deck with fierce wrath smouldering in his heart, a frantic 
yell from the man in the crow’s-nest set the blood stirring in his 
veins. In afew moments he stood aloft on the topsail-yard, and, 
straining his eyes, made out a patch of something which was not 
white, but grey, contrasting with the mist that walled the circle in. 
Clutching his glasses, he watched it breathlessly, until the patch took 
shape and form, developing the hazy outline of a vessel. Yellow 
smoke was wreathing about her, and he could see the loom of 
canvas against the mist ; then the glass slipped from his grasp and 
fell clattering upon the deck. 
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A clamour of voices rang out, and the captain came down. 
“Don’t make too sure yet, men, she may not see us,” he said slowly 
and deliberately, though his voice trembled. “Load the brass gun 
to the muzzle, and you, Mr. Mayne, take plenty of oil and build the 
biggest bonfire you can upon the ice. Lend a hand every one, and 
burn whatever can be torn adrift. There’s no time to lose.” 

The men needed no second telling. Doors and scantling were 
wrenched down, and a fine whaleboat was ruthlessly hacked to bits ; 
busy figures swarmed like ants up and down the Fish-eagk’s side, 
and soon a ten-foot pile of timber drenched in oil was burning like a 
volcano upon the ice. A column of ruddy flame roared aloft, wisps 
of smoke eddied about the steamer’s mastheads, and her master 
turned his anxious eyes seawards. The stranger was plainly visible 
now—a strip of black hull with a pyramid of dingy canvas above it, 
rolling across the heaving levels as fast as steam and a light air out 
of the north could drive her. But streaks of mist were already 
crawling across the sea between, and a filmy whiteness obscured the 
low-hung sun. 

“ Heaven send they keep a good look-out and it holds clear just 
ten minutes more,” he said; and a bank of vapour hid all the 
stranger’s hull. Then he gave the order “ Fire the gun,” and a long 
red flash blazed forth from the bows, while a jarring crash set every 
spar quivering. The ice took up the sound and flung it from hummock 
to hummock, echoing and ringing, and then a puff of blue vapour 
rose up above the mist that crept higher and higher about the distant 
sailcloth, and a faint boom came down the wind. “Thank God for 
that !” the captain said. 

A confused roar, which was half a cheer and half a delirious 
shout of relief, went up from the Fish-eagle’s deck. One fireman 
swore vigorously and profanely, a grimy comrade leaned forward 
upon the rail with his head between his hands, sobbing like a girl, 
while a French-Canadian beside him called aloud on the saints 
above. ‘The little second mate, who also hailed from old Quebec, 
flung his arms into the air, gesticulating wildly ; and the gaunt 
engineer rubbed his reddened eyes with his knuckles—the smoke 
of the fire had got into them, he afterwards explained. Two hours 
later, escorted by half the Fish-eag/e’s crew, who crowded about some 
of the comrades they had long given up as lost, a fur-clad man 
reached the steamer’s side, and grasped her master’s hand. 

“Very glad to see you, Johnson,” he said. ‘We picked your 
boat up a week ago, and we’d never have done that, only the 
Yankee cruiser told us to creep along the shore, for there was ice 
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outside. We hunted you three days on the mate’s reckoning, and 
youre lucky it’s comparatively clear, though we’d have burned half 
our coal before we gave it up. And now, the sooner we get all the 
oil we can out of her and clear of this condemned ice, the better.” 

“ First—have you got all the men?” asked Captain Johnson ; 
and the other answered: “ All but one—he died of frostbite. The 
mate’s down too, and the old man who brought them through is 
pretty near his end. But there’s notime for talking now, if we don’t 
want to be frozen fast before we see the Diomedes.” 

It was dusk when they left the ice in three boats loaded deep 
with odds and ends of value, and pulled off towards the lights of 
the auxiliary screw Pridiloff, which swung to and fro through the 
gathering mist. The boats were hove on board, and comrades who 
had never expected to meet again on earth looked into each other’s 
eyes, and found it strangely difficult to know what to say; while the 
Pribilof?s crew crowded about the strangers, patting them on the 
back, and pouring out a flood of questions all at once. Then an 
uncouth figure, clad in a coat of pure white fur, which would have 
cost him six months’ pay but that he slew its original owner with a 
sealing rifle, leaned over the low bridge and said: “If you’d quit 
that foolin’ an’ clear the orlop-deck to berth them, it would be more 
to the purpose. Let draw headsails, haul lee braces, hard up helm!” 

The tiny propeller commenced to throb, the yards swung round, 
and the Pridi/off headed out from the ice to wait for dawn, that they 
might transfer some at least of the /sh-eagle’s oil and gear. 

At midnight Captain Johnson bent over a narrow berth, opening 
like a cupboard above the lockers of the poop cabin. A brass lamp 
shed down a flickering radiance on the grizzled hair and rugged face 
of the man who lay within ; but the bronze had faded from the 
weather-beaten cheeks, and the lips were grey. Boat-steerer Nichol- 
son—for he it was—raised himself feebly on one elbow, and made an 
effort to stretch out a hand, only to fall back again while the arm 
dropped upon the covering ; and the captain of the whaler whispered, 
“ Frost-bitten to the elbow.” 

“ T wanted to see you again, sir,” said a faint voice, “for you were 
as just a master as any man might sail under ; but I'll sail no more; 
it’s ebb-tide now.” Then the dim eyes brightened. “It was a good 
voyage—two hunner miles in an open boat, in spite of the bitter 
frost—an’ we done it, an’ sent relief.” 

“It was a voyage any man might be proud of. Is there any- 
thing I can do?” said the captain quietly; and the dying boat- 
steerer continued : “I’ve been a very lonely man, but there’s a grave 
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On the hillside above Porthallows quay, and only grass upon it ; but 
the sexton he knows who lies below. There’s money o’ mine not 
drawn, an’ I’d like a stone set there, an’ carved in : ‘ Mary Nicholson, 
beloved wife of—’ the mate has got it down ; an’ underneath : ‘ James 
Nicholson, died at sea.’ Nothing else. You won’t forget?” 

“ It shall be done,” the captain answered. “Is it long since she 
died?” 

* Ten years an’ more. I was third of the Oxdird whaler then. 
Two sons I had, better men than me, and one an officer of a liner 
too; but he died of fever, and the other went down in the Cedar 
Grove. Then the wife went, an’ I took to drink to forget—a 
drunken, wastrel sailor-man—till the night the China boat went 
through the Zmir like a knife, and put the fear of death before my 
eyes. I had no hand in that, but the bos’n he swore against me 
I'd let the lights go out, an’ I went back to the whalers, a hard man 
with a bitter tongue, an’ a broken heart beneath, to earn my bread 
among the ice and forget what lay behind.” 

“The finest seaman that ever put his foot aboard my ship,” said 
the captain. And the thin voice went on: “I can’t talk no more, an 
I’ve not spoken so for ten years—ten long years an’ more. I'll be 
called at the change of the morning watch, but you'll not forget— 
Mary Nicholson, above Porthallows quay.” 

The boat-steerer turned his head from the light, and lapsed into 
sleep or unconsciousness ; and the master of the Pridiloff said 
quietly : “ He’s probably right. Strange how it’s always about that 
hour they go, It’s time I looked round on deck ; the mate will tell 
you how we found the boat.” 

Captain Johnson leaned back on the locker, and the mate briefly 
told his story. “We were creeping down the coast five knots under 
steam, with topsails set, that night,” he said; “there was brightness 
above, and mist low down over the water, and a hail came out of the 
fog. I thought I was dreaming, and said nothing for a moment, but 
the look-out heard it too. We stopped the engines and whistled, 
and a boat came alongside, four men pulling, four more lying in the 
bottom, and one of them frozen dead. They were too played out 
even to climb the side, for a breeze had soaked all they had with 
spray. One fell backwards as he let go his oar, and when I slid down 
into her the poor fellow who lies there was sitting with his hand 
clenched round the tiller. ‘I can’t let go,’ he said, ‘but thank the 
Lord I brought them through.’ It took me five minutes to 
loose his frozen fingers, and then he fell all in a lump upon me—he 
couldn’t bend a limb. We lifted them aboard, and the rest came 
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round except your mate, and he’s doing better now ; but the boat- 
steerer was frozen too much for that. It was his last voyage, as he 
said, poor fellow !” 

Then the mate lapsed into silence, and a clock ticked noisily 
overhead. There was a gurgle and swash of water outside as the 
steamer rolled lazily on the swell, and now and then the sick man 
murmured in his sleep. So the time dragged by, until the mate 
thrust fresh fuel into the stove. ‘“ How cold it gets at this hour ! 
Ah ! there’s the change of the watch,” he said. 

The clear tones of a bell rang shrilly through the frosty air; a 
cry of “ All’s well!” fell muffled upon their ears, followed by a tramp 
of feet along the deck, and some one beat upon the skylight over- 
head. Then the coverings of the berth rustled, and a feeble voice 
murmured : “ All’s well. Lights—burning—brightly,” and the poop 
seemed strangely still. The /ish-eagle’s captain sat very quietly with 
his head turned aside, and his right hand covering the chilly fingers 
that gripped the coverlet, for what seemed to his companion an 
interminable space. Then, rising to his feet, he softly slid the curtain 
along the rings, and the two went out noiselessly into the bitter 
night. They knew the head boat-steerer had kept his last watch on 


earth. 
HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


NotTe.—At the time this story was written there were five vessels fast some- 
where between Points Hope and Barrow, and a U.S. gunboat looking for a place 
to land sledge teams to reach them. The writer heard several similar accounts 
when in a sealing schooner. —H. B. 
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THE POETS HEAVEN. 


I, 
OF DANTE, MILTON, AND OTHERS. 


The fields of joy described: none there must dwell 
But purgéd souls, and such as have done well : 
Some soldiers there : and some that died in love ; 
Poets sit singing in the bay-tree grove. 
THOMAS DEKKER, 4 Knight's Conjuring. 


EIGH HUNT regrets that none of the great geniuses should 
have given us his notions of Heaven. The hint as to eye 
having not seen, nor ear heard, nor its having entered the human 
heart to conceive of the divine secret, may have sealed the lips of 
some. A feeling of this restraint is expressed by Nicholas Breton 
at the conclusion of his “ Pilgrimage to Paradise,” one of the pre- 
cursors of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress :”— 
Shall I describe Thy sweet and gracious seat 
But as Thou art unto Thy servants seen ? 
Or shall my spirit humbly else entreat 
Some angel’s help that in the Heavens hath been, 
That to the world such glory may unfold, 
Or say it is too glorious to behold ? 
And yet the imaginations, both of the greater and lesser geniuses, 
have often dwelt on the prospect which gleams and fades on the 
human horizon beyond where sight fails; that prospect which 
Southey said was the only one in this world that had any attraction 
for him. Milton’s Heaven, earthly and obvious, though with none 
but celestial inhabitants, where eve and morn succeed each other, 
and “ grateful twilight” has its appointed hour, where 
the trees 
Of life ambrosial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar, 
whose angels sleep, “fanned with cool winds” in their celestial 
tabernacles, and eat, not seemingly “nor in mist,” but “with keen 
despatch of real hunger” verging on excess, from any injurious 
effects of which, as the poet takes pains to tell us, their spiritual 
nature avails to save them. Dante’s Heaven, no less definite and 
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orderly to its minutest detail, but mystical and ethereal, even while 
peopled by the sons and daughters of earth, passing from glory to 
glory in ascending brightness, with divine visions that come and go 
like stars in a cloudy night, and attended by the music of the spheres. 
These are the two extremes, between which lesser poets paint and 
plant their Edens. 

The one Heaven is of Italy, the mother of beauty, the other of 
England in its least poetic aspect. Or rather—for England and the 
poetry of England are no less rich in loveliness and magic than Italy 
at her fairest and in her prime—the one is of this world, the other 
has caught some ray of ineffable splendour from a world beyond. 
Its very mists are the mists of autumn illumined by a sun which 
though out of sight transmutes them to gold. Behind is ever the 
suggestion of 

Realms that though unseen exist, 
and interfuse the air with subtle radiance. Milton, indeed, gives 
away his point of view through the archangel Raphael’s lips when, 
rebuking Adam’s too curious enquiries as to the heavenly state, yet 
with a fellow-feeling for his curiosity, the heavenly visitant half archly 
sugyests— though what if earth 


Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought. 


One has thanked the stern Puritan poet for that homely surmise, 
and for the angel’s yet sweeter words when, comforting Adam in his 
fall, he foretells the redemption of man and how, when the time is 
ripe, he shall be received once more into bliss :— 

Whether in Heaven or earth ; for then the earth 


Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 


A thought to which Milton seemed to cling almost as pertinaciously 
as did Lamb. 

Woman, next to God, constitutes the charm and glory of Dante’s 
poem; man, under God, the worship of the other. Dante firmly 
believed that Beatrice knew of his doings while he was glorifying 
her as no woman had ever yet been glorified in poetry, or has ever 
been since, and he lived in the glad assurance that when his weary 
exile was over he would be rewarded with her smiles ; while Mil- 
ton’s proud spirit no doubt solaced itself by making the woman fill 
that submissive 7é/ in his earthly Paradise which he assigned her 
with such indifferent success in his own household, and to which he, 
no doubt, in his individual hopes of Heaven, relegated his “ late 
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espoused saint.” Was it that there was no Beatrice in England, or 
that Milton had no eyes for her if there was? 

It is Giles Fletcher, among English poets, in his great poem, 
“Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” who has approached nearest to 
Dante in the imaginative beauty of his Heaven. In numbers 
mystical and musical that move along in one unbroken flow of 
inspiration, the old poet imparts to us his heavenly vision, though 
his Paradise, for all the streams of light and beauty that he pours 
upon it, is in some respects more far-fetched and unreal even than 
Dante’s, whose saints are never other than men and women. As 
Milton, making a virtue of necessity, has hinted, it is only through 
images of the seen that our ideas of the unseen can be derived, the 
angel saying to Adam— 

and what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By likening spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best. 
So it is from his joy in the loveliness of earth that Fletcher sets out 
on his ecstatic dream of Heaven :— 


Gaze but upon the house where man embowers: 
With flowers and rushes pavéd is his way, 
Where all the creatures are his servitors ; 
The winds do sweep his chambers every day, 
And clouds do wash his rooms ; the ceiling gay 
Starréd aloft the gilded knobs embrave : 
If such a house God to another gave, 
How shine those glittering courts He for Himself will have ? 


For Himself and the favoured souls of ransomed men, those who 


before they were invested thus 
In earthly bodies carried heavenly minds, 


and who now joy before Him in eternal day— 


Pitched round about in order glorious, 
Their sunny tents and houses luminous. 


Free henceforth from sorrow, sickness, poverty, and shame, unhaunted 
by the fear of loss, or change, or death, their winged hours pass in 
one unbroken trance of bliss and peace. Pain and cold and suffer- 
ing, the helplessness of infancy, the sadness of age, are gone for 


ever :-— 
The infant wonders how he came so old, 
And old man how he came so young again, 
Still resting, though from sleep they still refrain : 
Where all are rich, and yet no gold they owe, 
And all are kings, and yet no subjects know, 
All full, and yet no time on food they do bestow. 
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A state of things, this last, that seemed cold and comfortless to Elia, 
whose humour coincided rather with Milton’s notion of the angels’ 
hearty delight in meat and drink, and who queries so wistfully on 
his own account, in his “‘ New Year’s Eve” essay, as to whether the 
“delicious juices of meats and fishes” go out, among other delights, 
with mortal life. As also there are some, Christina Rossetti among 
them, who demur to the thought of parting for ever with sleep, that 
“best of rest” which Herrick and Keats agree with Fletcher in 
banishing from the bowers of rest, as if they grudge to lose even one 
moment in forgetfulness out of their long eternity of bliss :— 
For things that pass are past, and in this field 
The indeficient spring no winter fears ; 
The trees together fruit and blossom yield, 
The unfading lily leaves of silver bears, 
And crimson rose a scarlet garland wears ; 
And all of these on the saints’ bodies grow, 
Not as the wont on baser earth below : 
Three rivers here, of milk, and wine, and honey flow. 
Longfellow, in one of his best known poems, says of the floweret- 
babes transplanted from earth to Heaven— 
And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear. 
A fantastic image enough, but which may have been taken by Long- 
fellow from paintings, especially perhaps Murillo’s “ Assumption,” in 
which the winged cherubs hang about the virgin’s floating garments 
with very much the effect of flowers. Giles Fletcher’s fancy, of 
flowers growing from out the saints’ bodies, is a wilder one. 
Spenser’s gentle and humble spirit loved rather to dwell on 
Faerie-land, Heaven, as he conceived of it, being “too high a ditty 
for his simple song ;” though over his very Faerie-land there often 
breathes an air of Heaven. But he has left us a vision, pure and 
clear as crystal, of the Celestial City, shining high above the enchant- 
ments of his magic world. Simplicity and directness are the features 
of his description. In two stanzas he imparts as perfect a picture 
as Milton or as Dante in their thousand lines, and perhaps steeped in 
a diviner atmosphere of love and gentleness. His angels, walking in 
their air of glory, seem yet of familiar aspect, and, whether of earthly 
or of heavenly descent, we would fain claim them as our kin. It is 
to the elfin knight, known thereafter as St. George of Merrie England, 
that the starry vision is vouchsafed. Even as Bunyan’s pilgrims 
were taken by the shepherds to the top of the high hill called 
Clear, whence they obtained their glimpse of the Celestial City 
through the shepherds’ perspective-glass, so St. George is led by 
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the aged hermit, Heavenly Contemplation by name, to the summit 
of a steep mountain :— 

From thence, far off he unto him did shew 

A little path, that was both steep and long, 

Which to a goodly city led his view ; 

Whose walls and towers were builded high and strong 

Of pearl and precious stone, 
whereon, as he stood gazing — 

he might see 

The blessed angels to and fro descend 

From highest heaven in gladsome companee, 

And with great joy unto that city wend, 

As commonly as friend does with his friend. 


A vision before which the great Cleopolis, city of the Faerie Queen, 
and the bright glistening tower of Panthea pale their splendour— - 


For this great city that does far surpass, 
And this bright angels’ tower quite dims that tower of glass. 


Another picture-dream of Paradise, in which faith makes more 
free with fancy’s brush, is contained in one of Spenser’s elegies, 
portraying the happiness of a soul in blissful Paradise— 

Where like a new-born babe it soft doth lie 
In bed of lilies wrapt in tender wise, 

And compast all about with roses sweet 
And dainty violets from head to feet. 


In “The Pilgrimage,” that poem said to have been written by 
Sir Walter Raleigh the night before his execution, and behind which 
his heroic personality does seem plainly to reveal itself, is presented 
one of the most alluring of poets’ Paradises Here we follow the 
spirit’s adventures from its first release into the very courts of 
Heaven, the vision of peace being ever and again broken by the 
shadow of the executioner’s axe. The poet pictures himself as a 
palmer, quit of the body, hastening on his way to the Celestial 
City :-— 

Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains : 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before ; 
But after it will thirst no more. 
In that happy blissful day 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparell’d fresh like me. 
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Keeping up his character of leader into unknown regions, he 
marshals these other pilgrims in imagination under his own conduct, 
guiding them to 

those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

Katherine Tynan tells of an old Irish peasant-woman who, in her 
talk of Heaven, chanced on the same delightful image: “Sure, we’ll 
all be there,” she says optimistically, “drinking out of our little mugs 
at the fountain,” showing how ideas that appear in the jewelled 
phrase of old-time poets will sometimes drop with simple sweetness 
from the lips of the illiterate of to-day. 

The poet pursues his pilgrimage into the heart of the Celestial 
City, indulging to the full his lifelong dreams of new-world magnifi- 
cence, of 

rubies thick as gravel ; 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire flowers, 

High walls of coral, and pearly bowers, 
till the wilder earthly passions break in. The false charges, the 
cruel intrigues that have brought him to the block, force their 
hateful recollections on his mind, and the vision closes in 
** Heaven’s bribeless hall,” where, from “Him that made Heaven, 
earth, and sea” (another touch bespeaking the traveller), he will 
receive at last not justice only, but mercy. 

Jeremy Taylor, a poet who usually wrote in prose, in his heavenly 
meditations cherishes the same dreams of oriental glory, more directly 
inspired, as was natural to his calling, by the Apocalyptic vision. He 
pictures “that bright eternity ” 


Where the great King’s transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone ; 


and where the sky is “of diamonds, rubies, chrysoprase.” 


II. 
THE GARDEN OF PARADISE. 

Some are dazzled by all this magnificence of jewelled splendour. 
Like the poor dying old woman who, to her minister’s kindly 
reminder that she would soon be treading the golden streets, replied : 
“Eh, sir, if the Lord would only let me go to some quiet green place 
in the country; I do be so mortal tired of streets!” so it is as a 
garden rather than a city that Heaven presents itself to the imagina- 
tions of many. Some wistful notion of the Eden in which man 
spent his days of innocence colours their thoughts of future bliss. 
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Joy to thee, Paradise, 
Garden and goal and rest ! 
Made green for wearied eyes ; 
Much softer than the breast 
Of mother-dove clad in a rainbow’s dyes, 
sings Christina Rossetti. And it was a garden that inspired Tenny- 
son’s vision in “ Sir Galahad : ”— 
I muse en joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace 
Whose odours haunt my dreams. 
The lover in Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Song of Angiola in Heaven,” 
musing by the flowers that had died on the breast of his dead love, 
dreams of Heaven as a green garden-place, 
Well filled of leaves, and stilled of sound, 
Well flowered, with red fruit marvellous, 
wherein he discovers his beloved. 
Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not Heaven’s own bowers? 
asks Leigh Hunt. To which one is tempted to reply, in the words 
of Betsy Prig, “Nobody, if you don’t!” Flowers bloom through 
all the paradises of the poets, from Homer’s meadows of asphodel 
to the heavens of Dante, Milton, Spenser, Dekker, wherein the flowers 
known to earth grow sweetly amid those of pure celestial growth. 
Heaven his wonted face renewed, 
And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled, 
says Milton. And again, he tells how at the angels’ repast, 
On flowers reposed, and with fresh flowerets crowned, 
They eat, they drink. 
So, too, Nicholas Breton, at the conclusion of his “ Pilgrimage to 


Paradise :”— 
Here never weed had ever power to grow, 
Nor ever worm could make an herb to wither, 
But in the path where all perfections go, 
Virtue and nature kindly went together, 
And heavenly dews did all the fruits so cherish 
That neither fruit, nor herb, nor flower could perish. 


Dorothea, in Philip Massinger’s play of the “ Virgin Martyr” (as 
in the old legend), sends her persecutor some of the fruits and flowers 
of the Garden of Paradise, to prove to him that she has found 
entrance there. ‘ What flowers are these?” he exclaims— 

In Dioclesian’s gardens, the most beauteous, 

Compared with these, are weeds: is it not February, 

The second day she died? frost, ice, and snow 

Hang on the beard of winter : where’s the sun 

That gilds this summer? 
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Beatrice first descends on Dante’s vision from Heaven in a cloud 
of flowers, scattered about her on all sides by angelic hands, which 
avails to soften the radiance of her beauty to his mortal eyes. And 
on the banks of light, which in the likeness of a river flows through 
Paradise, the flowers grow thick and fragrant. In Dekker’s Happy 
Islands “spring is all the year long tricking up the boughs” and 
decking the arbours, so that the very beds and benches whereon the 
blest inhabitants repose are violets and musk-roses, “their pillows 
are heartsease ; their sheets the silken leaves of willows.” 

It is the same with later poets. So Shenstone sings :— 


Yet shores there are, bless’d shores for us remain, 
And favour’d isles, with golden fruitage crown’d, 

Where tufted flowerets paint the verdant plain, 
Where every breeze shall med’cine every wound. 


And Felicia Hemans sweetly addresses the garden’s queen, on whose 
beauty, as an Italian poet she quotes has said, “is alway written this 
word—death : ”— 
Rose! for the banquet gathered and the bier ; 
Rose ! coloured now by human hope or pain ; 
Surely where death is not, nor change, nor fear, 
Yet may we meet thee, Joy’s own flower, again! 


The American Quaker poet, Whittier, indulges a similar fancy :— 
Through groves where blighting never fell 
The humbler flowers of earth may twine, 
And simple draughts from childhood’s well 
Blend with the angel-tasted wine. 


It is an Arcadian shepherd Paradise, the road to which is by the 
milky way, that Andrew Marvell depicts in his exquisite little 
pastoral, ‘A Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda.” A shepherd 
and a shepherdess are discoursing of Elysium. In their fresh young 
gaiety and fondness they are in an Elysium of their own; but not 
content with that they must needs secure their bliss by making it 
immortal. Dorinda asks, 

But in Elysium how do they 
Pass Eternity away ? 
And Thyrsis replies, 

O! There’s neither hope nor fear, 

There’s no wolf, no fox, no bear ; 

No need of dog to fetch our stray, 

Our Lightfoot we may give away ; 

And there, most sweetly, may thine ear 


Feast with the music of the sphere. 
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There sheep are full 
Of softest grass, and softest wool ; 
There birds sing consorts, garlands grow, 
Cool winds do whisper, springs do flow ; 
There always is a rising sun, 
And day is ever but begun ; 
Shepherds there bear equal sway, 
And every nymph’s a Queen of May. 


This last item of blessedness is too much for Dorinda. She weeps 
in a petulant longing to be away to such happy regions, and they 
agree to bid the world adieu together in a draught of poppied wine, 
and thus smoothly pass to Heaven in sleep. 

On the lovely Mary Lee of Carelha’, in Hogg’s poem “The 
Pilgrims of the Sun,” Heaven took pity when 


she grew weary of this world, 
And yearned and pined the next to see, 


and sent a guide from a far-distant land to take her to the place she 
longed after, and show her a glimpse of its delights beforehand :— 


And Mary saw the grove and trees, 

And she saw the blossoms thereupon ; 
But she saw no grave in all the land, 

Nor church, nor yet a churchyard stone. 


Hogg’s fascinating poem has an almost startling parallel in the 
story of “The Land of Souls,” as told from the Red Indian in Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “ Yellow Fairy Book.” It was with heavenly home- 
sickness that Hogg’s “ maiden of the wistful mind” yearned. In 
the version of the Red Indian poet, perhaps the more human of the 
two, it is a young chief sorrowing for his dead bride to whom the 
celestial experience is vouchsafed. He too, like Mary, has to cast 
off his earthly weeds and, crossing land and storm-tossed lake (a 
more perilous journey than Mary’s through the lither air), comes at 
last upon the Happy Island, where, amid all fair delights, he enjoys 
a blissful hour of communion with his beloved. ‘ The air fed them, 
and the sun warmed them, and they forgot the dead ; for” (as in the 
case of Hogg’s virgin-pilgrim) “they saw no graves.” After which 
solacing glimpse of the worlds beyond, the young chief, like the 
Scottish maiden, has to return and dree his earthly weird till the 
time of his release falls due, when his bride shall be restored to him 
fair and youthful as when the Master of Life first summoned her 
from the Land of Snows. * * * * * * 
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The pure reviving winds of the Highlands in summer breathe 
through the shepherd’s Heaven :— 


That pleasant land is Inst in light 
To every searching mortal eye ; 
So nigh the sun its orbit sails 
That on his breast it seems to lie. 


And though its light be dazzling bright, 
The warmth was gentle, mild, and bland, 
Such as on summer days may be 
Far up the hills of Scottish land. 


To Wordsworth, also, the heavenly landscape is steeped in summer. 
In “The Primrose of the Rock,” speaking of the pretty wilding 
which, secure in its principle of life, dreads not its annual funeral, he 
concludes that we, too, 
The reasoning sons of men, 
From one oblivious winter call’d 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 


It was on “some summer morning” that Charles Lamb, lover of 
summer that he was, looked forward to a meeting with the sprightly 
young Quakeress, Hester Savory, on “that unknown and silent 
shore ” whither she had gone, lighted onward to the prospect by the 
“ sweet forewarning” in her eyes. 

In accordance with Indian tradition, the pensive bracing air of 
the New England fall permeates the Heaven of Bryant’s “ Indian 
girl.” There 


everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies, 


It was George Eliot, to her correspondent Sara Hennell, who said 
that she would be “satisfied to look forward to a Heaven made up of 
long autumn afternoon walks.” 

In Hogg’s poem, “The Pilgrims of the Sun,” as elsewhere, he 
mixes up the material with the spiritual, the seen with the unseen, 
life with death, passing, in the fashion peculiar to himself, in and out 
through the veil, to Heaven and back to earth again, as if equally 
familiar with both worlds. In this respect, more than many a bard 
high above him, Hogg resembles the poet of Schiller’s magnificent 
ballad, “The Division of the World,” who having missed his earthly 
portion through loitering in the divine courts is given in compensa- 
tion the entrée into Heaven at his pleasure. 
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III. 
THE POETS IN PARADISE. 

Poets have ever loved to picture their fellow-poets in Heaven. 
Dekker, in the picturesque Paradise he presents us in “ A Knight’s 
Conjuring,” done, he says, “in earnest, discovered in jest,” and in 
which he anticipates the fancy of a later day by setting forth “how 
in Elysium chat the unsilenced dead,” introduces us to the laurel 
grove hard by the Fortunate Islands wherein the children of Phcebus, 
poets and musicians, dwell retired into themselves, and from which 
come forth such harmonies “that birds build nests only in the trees 
there to teach tunes to their young ones prettily.” Dan Chaucer, 
who was not much given to heavenly visions on his own account, 
reigns supreme, by virtue of priority, in this poet’s Paradise devoted, 
it would seem, to none but British bards. Benign and blithe of 
cheer he holds his court among them, their eyes fastened on his, 
“their ears all tied to his tongue by the golden chains of his numbers ; 
for here (like Evander’s mother) they spake all in verse.” Here also 
is Spenser, singing forth “the rest of his Fairie Queen’s praises ;” 
Marlowe, Greene, Peel, Nash, and others. A liberal admission of 
mad, bad poets, considering the sort of passengers Dekker had just 
enumerated as having a license to land upon these blessed shores— 
young infants because of their innocency, “holy singers whose divine 
anthems have bound souls by their charms, and whose lives are 
tapers of virgin wax set in silver candlesticks, to guide man out of 
error’s darkness.” Dekker’s singers carouse to one another even at 
the holy well. So madly clamorous, indeed, do they become, drink- 
ing healths “to all the lovers of Helicon,” that the dreaming Dekker 
wakens with a start. 

It has been suggested that Keats’s famous ode which pictures the 
poets in their glorified Elysium, 


Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not, 


was addressed not to departed poets in general, but in particular to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, since it was on a blank page of their works 
that he indited it. But Keats himself, sending a portion of the ode 
to George and Georgiana Keats, writes, “it is on the double immor- 
tality of poets,” thus giving it a wider application. 

Boccaccio, when his “dear master” Petrarch had deserted Italy 
for Paradise, conceives of him as forming the centre of a group of 
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welcoming bards, among whom Dante shines supreme. Cowley, in 
a half-envious passion on behalf of the poets of earth, bereaved of 
Crashaw, consoles himself with the thought that in Heaven he is the 
same poet still, only with the angels for auditors and rivals :— 

Whilst angels sing to thee their airs divine, 

And joy in an applause so great as thine ; 

Equal society with them to hold 

Thou needst not make new songs, but say the old. 

So, too, Mr. Swinburne, in “ Transfiguration,” beholds in vision 
the arrival of his blind young poet friend, Philip Bourke Marston, 
in Paradise, where— 

Already may his kindling eyesight find 
Faces of friends—no face than his more fair— 
And first among them found of all his kind 
Milton, with crowns from Eden on his hair, 
And eyes that meet a brother’s now not blind. 

Holmes wonders whether King David, even in Heaven, might not 
remember his own lovely pastoral lyric, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
“with a certain twinge of earthly pleasure.” Did the genial Autocrat 
recall how Giles Fletcher with a sympathetic poet impulse imagines 
the monarch-minstrel devising “ new songs” as in his celestial throne 
“he sits emparadised ” ?— 

Now mayst thou pour 
That overflowing skill, wherewith of old 
Thou wont’st to comb rough speech, now mayst thou shower 


Fresh streams of praise upon that holy bower 
Which well we Heaven call. 


IV. 
OF THE BEAUTY AND LOVE IN HEAVEN. 

“All earthly beauty is but the shadow cast by heavenly beauty,” 
says Joubert. Or, as the old French poet, Joachim du Bellay, puts 
it in his sonnet to Heavenly Beauty, as translated by Mr. Andrew 
Lang :— 

And there in the most highest heavens shalt thou 
Behold the Very Beauty, whereof now 
Thou worshippest the shadow upon earth. 

Beatrice became ever more and more radiantly beautiful as she 
ascended with Dante from Heaven to Heaven, from the time she 
first unveiled to him her face, which even beneath its veil 

in loveliness appear’d as much 
Her former self surpassing, as on earth 


All others she surpass’d, 
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till she was compelled at last, for his sake, to withhold her smiles 
lest their beauty should dazzle him to blindness. And finally, when 
they had reached the seventh splendour— 
mine eyes did look 

On beauty such as I believe, in sooth, 

Not merely to exceed our human, but 

That, save its Maker, none can to the full 

Enjoy it. 

To Petrarch likewise, in his dreams of Paradise, Laura appears 

“less haughty and more fair.” Michael Angelo beautifully attributes 
this investment of beauty to love :— 


Our love makes still more fair 
Our friends on earth, fairer in death on high !! 


The idea is pursued by Herrick, after his fashion, in his dainty 
little poem, “ The Transfiguration,” addressed to Julia :— 


Thou, thou art here, to human sight, 
Clothed all with incorrupted light, 
But yet how more admiredly bright 
Wilt thou appear when thou art set 
In thy refulgent thronelet, 

That shin’st thus in thy counterfeit ? 


And, in loftier vein, by Beaumont and Fletcher in “ The Lover’s 


Progress : ”— 

My nobler love, to Heaven climb, 
And there behold beauty still young, 

That time can ne’er corrupt, nor death destroy, 
Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung, 

And honour’d by eternity and joy ! 

There lives my love, thither my hopes aspire ! 

Fond love declines, this heavenly love grows higher. 


Those even who have worn no veil of beauty when on earth are 
to be invested with it as a celestial dower in Paradise. Coventry 
Patmore makes exquisite use of this thought in “The Victories of 
Love,” where the homely wife, Jane, in the presence of her husband’s 
old love, the beautiful Honoria, writes, humbly conscious of her 
own deservings as well as her defects :— 

Not but that I’m a duteous wife 
To Fred ; but, in another life, 


Where all are fair that have been true, 
I hope I shall be graceful too. 


And later on, near death, she recounts how, in a dream of Heaven, 
1 From the sonnet * Celestial Love,” translated by John Addington Symonds 
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“a strange kind lady,” looking on her, kissed her, and bade her look 
at herself in the crystal floor :— 


And bright within the mirror shone 
Honoria’s smile, and yet my own ! 


Mahomet, according to the story, once checked an old woman in 
her importunate demands as to her chance of future bliss with the 
rebuff that there would be no old women in Paradise—“ because,” 
he had the grace to add, moved to pity by her lamentations, “ they 
would all have become young and beautiful.” Petrarch solves the same 
problem of transfiguration and yet identity when, of the souls in 
Heaven, he says :— 


Tanti volti che *1 Tempo e Morte han guasti 
Torneranno al lor pit: fiorito stato. 


Transfigured but not transformed. The old familiar faces at their 
loveliest, only idealised to the likeness of Heaven. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his poem “ The Idea,” compares 
the soul to a statue assuming within its mould of clay the form 
ordained for it from the first by Heaven, which form attained, the 
outward covering is cast aside, and the spirit, like the statue, shines 
forth in its perfection of ideal beauty. And he concludes in lines 
addressed to her whose beauty had evidently inspired the poem :— 


From whence ascending to the elect and blest 
In your true joys you will not find it least 
That I in Heaven shall know and love you best. 


For it is love that humanises the heavens of most poets, from 
Dante downwards :— 


And when this life of love shall fail 
We'll love again in Heaven. 


So Goldsmith rounded off, in its original form, his ballad of the 
loves of Edwin and Angelina. Around Rossetti’s ‘“ Blessed 
Damozel”— 
lovers newly met 
*Mid deathless love’s acclaims 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names. 


It will be remembered how Browning transcribed in his wife’s 
Testament Dante’s unalterable expression of belief that from this life 
he would pass to a better, “ where that lady lived of whom his soul 
was enamoured,” the aspiration of the passionate Florentine being thus 
linked with the memory of the most famous poet-lovers of modern days, 
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Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The English poet, indeed, 
made the hope his own in “ Prospice,” where, anticipating with 
dauntless spirit the one fight more awaiting him, his vision pierces 
through the prospect of darkness, pain, and cold, and he sees how of 
a sudden the “black minute” will be at an end :— 


And the element’s rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a piece out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest ! 


Boccaccio sets the seal of his assurance on Dante’s expression of 
belief, as Lord Houghton did on Browning’s. “There [in Ravenna] 
he rendered his weary spirit to God... . And there can be no doubt 
that he was received into the arms of his most noble Beatrice, with 
whom, in the presence of Him who is the chief good, leaving all 
miseries of the present life, they now most lightsomely live in that 
happiness to which there comes no end.” 

For the old poets had the courage of their human love no less 
than of their heavenly. With them the earthly affection takes as 
high a flight as the divine. It was always in the presence of God 
that they looked forward to the fulfilment of their human longings, 
no more disturbed at the prospect of that supervision than little ones 
playing about their mother’s knee by the consciousness of her glance 
upon them. 

D. G. Rossetti faithfully followed the tradition of his master, 
Dante. His “blessed Damozel,” leaning out from the gold bar of 
Heaven, with the lilies in her hand, the stars in her hair, and the 
white rose “of Mary’s gift” at her breast, longs for her lover in 
Heaven even as he longs for her on earth, though the ten years of 
their separation that seemed to him as ten times ten had passed for 
her as a day. She looks forward to teaching him the songs and 
showing him the sights of Paradise. She will lead him “to the deep 
wells of light,” through the mansions of God’s house, to where Lady 
Mary sits with her handmaidens, fashioning birth-robes for those 
“who are just born, being dead.” And she muses— 


There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he. 
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V. 
HRAVENLY GLEANINGS. 

Stray gleams and glimpses of Heaven shine through the poets, 
like birds of Paradise in their mystical quest, ever since Dante 
invited others “ with better voice” to follow him heavenward. It 
would be difficult to catch them all. Little heavens lie compact in 
a few enchanted words that linger in heart and memory. Of such is 
Waller’s— 


for all we know 
Of what the blesséd do above 
Is that they sing and that they love. 


Sir Walter Scott’s— 


For love is Heaven, and Heaven is love. 


Dekker’s— 


In Heaven is no wooing, yet all there are lovely ; 
In Heaven are no weddings, yet all there are lovers. 


Marvell’s, honouring alike to this world and the next— 
If things of sight such heavens be, 
What heavens are those we cannot see ! 

Or, to quote a poet of our own day, Coventry Patmore— 


All I am sure of Heaven is this: 
Howe’er the mode, I shall not miss 
One true delight which I have known. 


What a whole Heaven is suggested by Quarles’s lines to the 


happy saints— 
Ah, you whose care-forsaken hearts are crown’d 
With your best wishes ; that enjoy the sweet 
Of all your hopes ! 


In Sir John Beaumont’s description of that 


eternal house above, 
Wall’d and roof’d and paved with love. 


In Henry Vaughan’s rapt line— 


And Heaven’s gate opens when this world’s is shut. 


In the very title of Burns’s wistful poem, “To Mary in Heaven ;” 
or of Lady Nairne’s, “The Land o’ the Leal,” with its soothing 
refrain— 

There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 
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In Shakespeare’s own allusion to Heaven as the trysting-place— 


So part we sadly in this troublous world 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 


Says Herrick— 
I sing, and ever shall, 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


It is in his poem, “The White Island,' or Place of the Blessed,” 
that he has given the most definite form to these anticipations. In 
this world, “the Isle of Dreams,” we sit by the waters of sorrow 
discoursing of tears and terrors, a description that applies, how 
aptly! to poets such as Cowper, or Tasso, Edgar Allan Poe or 
Johnson’s “poor dear Collins,” but which one would scarcely fancy 
the lively Herrick to have chanced on. But 


In that whiter island where 

Things are evermore sincere, 

Candour here and lustre there, 
Delighting ; 


There no monstrous fancies shall 

Out of hell an horror call 

To create or cause at all 
Affrighting. 


Through Philip Massinger’s play of the “ Virgin Martyr” not 
only does the vision of Heaven gleam, but, “as if to show what 
creatures Heaven can breed,” the boy-angel, Angelo, keeps appearing 
and disappearing on the scene. 

“* What is this life to me? not worth a thought!” cries Dorothea 
to her persecutor on the scaffold, when he taunts her with the loss 
of earthly joys and mocks her hopes of Paradise. She is already in 
Heaven— 

There’s a perpetual spring, perpetual youth : 
No joint-benumbing cold, or scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age, have any being there. 


The fleeting radiance seized on the youthful Coleridge, bringing 
him a foretaste of strange bliss which he should “recognise in 
Heaven.” It soothed the aged Landor, in whose “ Last Fruit off an 


' Herrick’s designation of Heaven as ‘* The White Island ” has a counterpart 
in the inscription, in Welsh, on Bishop Thirlwall’s tomb, of which the translation 
runs, ‘* White is his world,” or, as Dean Perowne explains it, ‘‘ Blessed is his 
state.” The poet Vaughan, himself a Welshman, is similarly attracted by this 
idea of whiteness in connection with heavenly things, 
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old Tree” there is a mystical little poem which hints at rather than 


tells of Heaven :— 
To his young rose an old man said, 
‘* You will be sweet when I am dead : 
Where skies are brightest we shall meet, 
And there will you be yet more sweet, 
Leaving your wingéd company 
To waste an idle thought on me.” 


It flashes on us ever and anon from Milton’s shorter poems, as when 
he looks forward to the time when Time shall have spent itself, 
and 
long eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And joy shall overtake us as a flood. 


Over and over again it surprised the melancholy Cowper with a ray 
of light. It swept over Thomson’s spirit with scenes of splendour 
compared with which 

All beauty here below... 


Would, like a rose before the midday sun, 
Shrink up its blossom. 


Blake is full of celestial visions. His little children “dream and 
tell of Heaven,” as Keble says they do. Motherless infants in his 
poems walk with their mothers amid the mountains and streams of 


Paradise— 
Among the lilies by waters fair... 
Among the lambs clothéd in white. 


Small chimney-sweepers, set free by an angel from their coffins, 
escape from their sooty surroundings, and sport in a clean bright 
world of sun and stream. His soldiers slain in battle are exalted to 
those heavenly fields 

Where songs of triumph, palms of victory, 

Where peace and joy and love and calm content 


Sit singing in the azure clouds, and strew 
Flowers of heaven’s growth over the banquet-table. 


A poet older than Chaucer by about half a century, Richard 
Rolle, has left us a picture of heavenly joys such as they appeared to 
the simple pleasure-loving hearts of generations richer in hope than 
our own. “Children,” once said Luther, “imagine Heaven a place 
where rivers run with cream, and trees are hung with cakes and 
plums. Do not blame them. They are but showing their simple, 
natural, unquestioning, all-believing faith.” The rime of the 
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ancient hermit bears the old solacing refrain of peace, and joy, and 
plenty, of eternal youth, eternal summer, and “all manner liking of 
life.” 

Christina Rossetti’s eye for heavenly things is clear and straight 
as that of the old poets. It penetrates the mists of doubt and 
derision, and “ finds the fountain ” where others “ wailed m/rage:”— 

I see the far-off city grand, 

Beyond the hills a watered land, 
Beyond the gulf a gleaming strand 
Of mansions where the righteous sup ; 
Who sleep at ease among their trees, 
Or wake to sing a cadenced hymn 
With cherubim and seraphim. 


Holmes, like Lamb, allows his fancy to sport delightfully about 
a humbler and less solemn Paradise ; or rather, he brings his human 
Paradise into the “ downright Bible Heaven ” itself :— 


The cheering smile, the voice of mirth, 
And laughter’s gay surprise, 

That please the children born of earth, 
Why deem that Heaven denies? 


Methinks in that refulgent sphere 
That knows not sun or moon, 

An earth-born saint might long to hear 
One verse of ‘* Bonny Doon,” 


Or, walking through the streets of gold 
In Heaven’s unclouded light,* 

His lips recall the song of old, 
And hum ‘* The sky is bright.” 


Is Heaven fading from the pages of our poets? Has the celestial 
vision lost its charm? Or, at least, is Heaven being despoiled of 
its fairer features, its more soothing spells? Those sapphire walls, 
those star-paved streets whose very dust are pearls, those bowers of 
unfading bloom, those crystal streams, do the singers of our day 
reject them as inadequate and childish ? 

The voices of some have only lately been hushed—the voice of 
Christina Rossetti, of the last of the Tennyson poet-brothers, that 
strove towards Heaven’s gate, and sang to us, as sweetly almost as any 
of old, the 


tales and golden histories 
Of Heaven and its mysteries. 


And even though the images of Heaven may have changed, the 
allurements suggested by some of the sweet old terms have lost 
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their force, may we not hope that there will always be poets—those 
messengers, as Carlyle considered them, “sent from the Infinite 
unknown with tidings to us ”—to gaze through the dim stained glass 
of our mortal life into the mysteries of what lies without, and to beguile 
our hearts with rumours of the[vision ? 


PAULINE W. ROOSE. 
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SCENES OF SIAMESE LIFE 
ON THE MENAM. 


HE Menam, though smaller than the Mekong, is by far the 
more important river to the Siamese. Its true name is 
Menam Chow Phya. ‘“Menam” means “mother of waters,” and 
“Chow Phya” is the title of the highest rank of nobility. Bangkok 
—the present capital—situated about thirty miles from its mouth, is 
in regular and constant steamship communication with Singapore, 
Hongkong, and Saigon. About fifty-five miles further inland is the 
ancient capital Ayuthia, and though the glory of the royal court and 
state has been transferred to Bangkok, and its commercial importance 
has lessened, it is still a large and busy town, and the centre of an 
extensive rice-growing district. The surrounding jungle is full of 
noble ruins of grand old temples—relics of past magnificence. 
Many of these must have been remarkably fine both in design and 
construction. From the top of the tower of the old palace enormous 
masses of brickwork, toppling monuments, and graceful pagodas 
may be seen rising from a sea of rank vegetation. 

The main stream of the Menam, nearly 800 miles long, is the 
great highway to Chang-mai and the North-West Provinces of Siam, 
and on its waters, impelled by the current alone, is floated down the 
result of each season’s teak cutting. For about 450 miles it flows 
through what is called the Valley of the Menam, covering an area of 
over “* 20,000 square miles of territory, whose fertility is not exceeded 
by any portion of the globe.” 

Between Bangkok and Ayuthia there is enough traffic to employ 
a large fleet of passenger and towing launches, or “fire boats,” as 
they are called by the Siamese. As these are generally crowded 
with natives, Europeans, except in cases of emergency, seldom travel 
by them, preferring to use their own; for in that roadless country, 
unless so provided, there would be no getting about either for busi- 
ness or pleasure. Toan emergency I am indebted for an interesting 
trip on one of these launches, and selected one noted for its speed. 
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It carried his Majesty’s mail—one bag; and chickens ran loose 
under the benches, which were fixed so as to economise space. I 
bought up the front row that had room for three, and was thus sure 
of getting the air before it was contaminated by my fellow passengers. 
Just over our heads was an upper deck, on which the people squatted 
or lay at full length, the awning above them being so low that there 
was only room to sit up. It also served for carrying a large quantity 
of freight or provisions, and consequently the boats are sometimes a 
trifle top-heavy—in fact, have been known to capsize. But there is 
no Board of Trade in Siam ! 

It was one of those delightful mornings early in the rainy season, 
when the atmosphere has an unnatural clearness about it, everything 
in the distance looks clean and fresh, and the temperature is lower 
than usual. The boat scarcely stopped at my landing, and was 
away at full speed. After going about 300 yards the steersman 
shouted to the sleepy-looking occupants of a miserable canoe, who 
suddenly steered for the launch, as if the idea had just struck them. 
We slowed up, and a man climbedin. The Siamese are an apathetic 
race—the next launch would have suited him just as well. I have 
seldom seen them excited except by pleasure, and then they behave 
like children. At the south end of the town is a large temple, called 
Wat Chong, containing one of the largest images of Buddha in the 
country. It is a lively place, and is generally crowded with people, 
for near it is held a market, and there the towing launches make up 
for their trips to Bangkok. There is a good deal of traffic, and 
many passengers were picked up. The river on both sides is lined 
with some of the finest floating houses in the town. These certainly 
form the most distinctive feature in the river scenery, and very hand- 
some they look when built of stained teak with carved woodwork in 
the windows and doors. A platform, or verandah, is made at the 
back and in front on the projecting ends of the flooring joists. The 
roofs, which are steep and gracefully curved, are peculiar to that part 
of the world, and the whole building rests on large bundles of 
bamboo securely fastened together to form a compact raft, and this 
is attached by ropes to iron or rattan rings passing round piles driven 
into the bed of the stream in such a manner that the houses rise and 
fall with the tide or flood. Others, instead of using rafts, build 
their houses across two large barges or pontoons, and these not only 
have a distinctly neater appearance, but are cleaner, as there are no 
bamboo ends to catch dead animals and other dédris floating down 
the stream. In the rainy season, when the current becomes so 
strong that they would be in danger of being swept away, the houses 
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in exposed positions are removed into the quiet water of side 
channels, being brought back after the subsidence of the floods. 
And it is by no means uncommon to see a man moving his house 
when dissatisfied with his locality. But they are not all works of 
art; some are the merest hovels on rickety rafts of rotten bamboo, 
and the sizes range from a few feet square to a good-sized dwelling. 
They are used both as shops and residences. On the whole, those 
owned by Chinamen are the most showy, being generally adorned 
with “joss” decorations and vases. 

As we rounded the next corner, two Malays paddled alongside, 
and the launch crossed the river, backed into the bank to pick up 
another fare, and then on again, rushing through the delicious cool 
air. Every minute or two the steam siren shrieked through a dis- 
cordant scale to attract passengers, and I soon began to think it was 
the most awful sound I had ever heard. We passed several tows, 
for they go slowly. To a long cable attached to the stern of the tugs, 
paddy, chowboats, and houseboats lash themselves as best they 
can. One had fifty-three boats of various sizes in tow, that formed a 
tail nearly half a mile long. The paddy-boats are generally 40 feet 
long, 10 feet 4 inches beam, and 6 feet 4 inches extreme draught 
when loaded. They go up the £A/ongs or canals buying paddy from 
the small growers, and convey it to the rice mills in Bangkok. The 
deck is at the level of the gunwale, and a long low arched roof of 
cleverly plaited bamboo forms the cabin accommodation. When the 
wind is favourable a calico lug-sail is used ; but the usual method of 
propulsion is by “chowing” with three or more long oars that are 
attached by a rope grommet to the tops of uprights fixed in the 
sides. The boatmen stand and push the oar after the manner of a 
Venetian gondolier, with a peculiar swing of the inside leg which 1s 
sometimes very fantastic. Even the women take their turn, and I 
have seen small naked children standing with their hands on the oar 
learning the stroke. When under sail the steering is generally done 
with a rudder, but at other times by a peculiar twist given to the 
oar that is always astern of the cabin. The 7ua fet is similar to the 
paddy-boat, but built on finer lines, and has only 3 feet 4 inches 
draught. But more graceful than either of these is the rua nua, a 
boat of a more highly developed type and some twenty feet longer. 

The river here is about 300 feet wide, with banks from eight to 
ten feet high fringed with bamboos, trees, and jungle ; while here and 
there a few open spaces disclose long stretches of paddy-fields that 
extend far away on either side. Growing rice resembles barley : the 
grain is termed paddy, but when the husk is removed it becomes 
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rice. During the floods thousands of square miles on these plains 
are covered with water for two or three months at a time, and on this 
depends the yield of the crop; for, curiously enough, unless the 
fields are under standing water, the rice grains do not harden, and 
the greatest curse to the rice-grower is too short a flood season. 

Along the bank there are houses at short intervals, either floating 
or on land, and at every point where a A/ong or branch joins the 
stream there is always a larger collection boasting of aname. At 
one of these, Khlong Fakien, is an important settlement of Malays, 
who have been there for years, and intermarried with the Siamese. 
One cannot help noticing the difference in dress and physical 
appearance. But more noticeable still is a Mohammedan temple, 
above the dome of which a crescent is seen clear cut against the sky. 
The landing is formed of brick steps built down into the water—a 
distinct improvement on the wooden ladders in various stages of 
decay that are used at most of the Buddhist zwa¢s, which are met with 
at short distances apart all the way to Bangkok. They occupy the 
best and most commanding sites, and are always surrounded by the 
finest trees. To each temple is invariably attached one or more 
salas or rest houses, which are open to the use of any one, either 
native or foreigner. There are constantly a lot of yellow-robed 
priests hanging about; for most of these gentlemen, after having 
collected the daily supply of food, appear to have no other object 
in life than that of killing time. A rich Buddhist, anxious to make 
merit, builds a new zwa?/, and many of them well repay inspection ; 
but the attainment of Nirvana is not hastened by repairing an old 
one. For this reason fine old buildings and monuments are allowed 
to fall into ruin, while a new temple is being constructed perhaps 
within sight. 

Soon after passing Khlong Fakien, we took on board a man and 
his wife. ‘The former wore a blue Jaxung, with a scarf round his 
neck, and the latter carried a naked baby, whose face was daubed all 
over with some sort of yellow ochre. Then, crossing the river for 
some Chinamen, we passed a sampan, or boat, being chowed by two 
women wearing nothing but sanungs, while in the bottom, on some 
strips of split bamboo, lay a child—just like all Siamese children— 
in a state of utter nudity. I may mention that a sanung is the 
universal form of dress worn by both sexes in all stations of life. It 
may be of any material, from the commonest cotton to the richest 
silk. It consists of a long strip wide enough to reach from the 
waist to about the knees. The middle of the cloth is placed at the 
back of the body, and by means of a special hitch is fastened in 
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front. ‘The two long ends are then folded carefully together, passed 
between the legs, and tucked into the belt at the region of the small 
of the back. I use the word “ belt” to simplify the explanation ; for 
although some are used, and even pieces of rope, it is by no means 
universal, and I do not remember ever having seen one used by a 
woman ; so that the way they keep this garment in place, even when 
actively engaged, is positively astonishing. The men—I am speaking 
of the poorer classes—often have no other garment, though many of 
them wear undershirts or jackets. Grown-up girls and young women 
always have a brightly coloured cloth about six inches wide that is 
passed under the arms and either tied tightly in front over the 
breasts, to the utter ruination of their figures, or, which is far more 
graceful, passing under them, the ends crossing over the opposite 
shoulder and tied at the back. Those, however, who are in constant 
intercourse with Europeans adopt the bodice, while the older women, 
especially in the country, go innocently about in only a fanung. 
Missionaries, as usual, try to dress the natives ; but it is open to 
serious doubt whether the result is attended with any benefit, as 
there is certainly nothing in their method of dressing in any way 
incompatible with the highest form of religion. 

At one of the temples that had plates and saucers (?) built into 
the walls by way of decoration, a function was in progress, and the 
congregation was sitting on the floor. But that was no hardship, for 
although they have a word for chair, I have never seen one, or even 
a substitute, in any of the poorer houses. When tired of their heels 
they use the floor. At this wat we were joined by a native dressed 
in a green panung and an earring, who had his chest tattooed with 
Siamese characters. In the temple grounds was a fine specimen of 
the sacred Bo tree (icus religiosa) hung with the decaying robes of 
some defunct priests—a curious but untidy custom. 

Some evil spirit made me look round at the boiler, and I noticed 
to my horror that the pressure of steam was more than the gauge 
could indicate. In fact, the needle was pressing hard against the 
utmost limit of its range, and the safety-valves were still tightly shut. 
The boiler trembled with the pent-up energy of Heaven knows what 
pressure of steam. I pointed this out to the captain, who also acted 
as steersman and purser, but he only replied “ Daz,” which was more 
cheering than it sounds, as its meaning is the pigeon-English expres- 
sion, Can do.” It was no good talking to him, as the boat was 
racing hard against several others, and the only comfort was that it 
had probably safely borne the same strain on many previous 
occasions. Finally, the safety-valve lifted, and an awful rush of 
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steam followed ; but the needle only shivered, and the valve closed 
down again before the pressure had been sufficiently relieved to get 
within the range of the gauge. 

The next stoppage was at Wat Talat, a large temple surrounded 
by some fine rugged trees, that was then so important a place that 
scores of boats, canoes, and sampans crowded about the landing. 
‘The attraction was due to the wonderfully healing properties of a 
certain medicine concocted by a priest, who, during a severe illness, 
dreamed of a mixture that would cure him, and its effect was so 
great that in gratitude he freely dispensed it to others. It was 
mixed in a huge earthen jar, and its great curative powers were 
claimed to be efficacious in any disease ranging from fever to 
paralysis. The engine-driver got a small bottle of it, and though he 
appeared to be in an eminently healthy condition, he drank a little 
and then poured some in his eyes, assuring me that it was “ good 
medicine.” I inwardly prayed that it might save his boiler from 
destruction. 

On the opposite bank was a shed of Chinese coolies working on 
the Bangkok-Khorat Railway. One of these made a lasting impres- 
sion on me. His yellow-skinned body was uncovered, saving{ forza 
blue loin-cloth that was hitched up to the hips. A blue dragon was 
tattooed on the front of his leg, and a white bracelet encircled his 
wrist. His pigtail, as well as a green cloth, was wrapped round his 
neck, and for a hat he wore the crown of an old brown slouch from 
which the rim had been cut off. In addition, he had one of the most 
indescribably evil faces I have ever seen. Even the features of 
Geronimo, the late chief of the bloodthirsty Apache Indians, were 
not stamped with such an expression of concentrated vice. 

After about an hour anda half from Ayuthia we reached Bang-pa- 
in, the King’s country palace; but only a glimpse of the roofs can be 
seen from the channel used by the launches, as the view is blocked 
by an island on which are a Buddhist monastery and a temple designed 
like a Christian church. I believe this temple enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only building of the sort in the'whole world that is 
used for Buddhist worship. The architect is said to have been a Roman 
Catholic. At the south end of the island is a lighthouse that shows 
a dim red light. The outside is cased in plaster, and as some of it 
is badly weather-stained, it presents a very rusty appearance. 

One of my neighbours was an interesting creature, and evidently 
well pleased with himself. He wore long finger-nails, and, seeing me 
look at him, spread out his left hand, evidently for my admiration. 
On the fourth finger he wore a large Chinese ring, and all the nails 
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were long, particularly those of the fourth and fifth fingers, which 
had grown to a length of at least an inch. They looked like huge 
claws, especially when he tried to pick up anything from the seat. 
‘The owners of such nails regard them with extreme satisfaction, 
and cultivate them so carefully that they sometimes attain a pro- 
digious length. They are largely affected by Siamese and Chinese 
clerks, who fancy themselves exquisites. It is supposed to indicate 
the fact that their owners do no manual work. Curiously enough, 
in so far off a place as Mexico, the same idea exists ; but there it is 
generally confined to the little finger. Ido not know what else he 
had to be proud about, unless it was his right leg, which was 
elaborately tattooed above the knee. He was dressed in only a 
panung, and to a cord round his waist was attached a wallet for 
his tobacco, betel-nut, &c. He also carried some food wrapped in a 
piece of green plantain leaf. 

By this time the launch was pretty full, and I was amused to see 
two Siamese, who had their necks wrapped in scarves, sitting with 
their backs as near the boiler as they could get. Some Tamils had 
coiled themselves up and settled down to sleep, and many of the 
natives sat from choice on the seats with their legs curled up under 
them. Most of them spent their time chewing betel-nut, a practice 
which blackens the teeth and causes them to freely expectorate a red 
fluid. Some of those in the middle of the boat were thoughtful 
enough to use small spittoons, which they carried with them. I 
shall never forget my horror and disgust, when in a crowd of natives, 
soon after my arrival in the country, at seeing a woman a few inches 
from my face open wide a black cavernous mouth half filled with a 
chew, and lined with teeth the colour of ebony, and not teeth only, 
but tongue and gums. 

All Siamese chew betel—I have never known an exception ; but 
all have not such horrid-looking mouths. A Siamese gentleman has 
a servant or slave always in attendance with the necessary supplies 
as well as a spittoon. These are of any material, from tin to silver, 
or valuable old china, and even gold ones are sometimes presented 
by the King as a special mark of royal favour. So universal is the 
habit that the daughters of wealthy parents who have been educated 
in Europe have to resume chewing at once on their return, as any 
native woman with white teeth is looked upon as unfit for virtuous 
society. The moderate use of betel-nut is said to be anti-dyspeptic 
in its effect, preserving the teeth and purifying the breath. Its 
constant and inveterate use, however, is even more unsightly and 
objectionable in appearance than tobacco-chewing. 
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Other passengers smoked native tobacco, which they wrapped 
with strips of dried plantain leaves into sizes varying from an 
ordinary cigarette to an exhibition cigar. Conversation among them 
was not animated, though one individual, with a loud harsh voice, 
made himself very objectionable. Luckily he was not with us long. 

A slight sensation was caused by the arrival on board of an 
almond-eyed woman dressed in a brick-red panung, white bodice, 
and yellow scarf. The scarf was a thing of beauty (being of silk with 
a pattern) which had been cunningly folded so as to have regular 
transverse creases like a concertina. As soon as she was safely in 
her place she produced a penknife and cut off a quarter section of a 
betel-nut, which she put into a mouth almost as black as coal. 
Then from a little bag she extracted a ceri leaf and added that to 
the mouthful. Next, with some fine-cut tobacco, she wiped her lips 
and teeth, and, that being accomplished to her satisfaction, placed it 
in her cheek as a donne bouche. All three, after being chewed together 
with evident gusto, were emptied into the river, her hand in the first 
place being used as a spittoon. She then refilled her mouth as 
before. 

At about 10.30 we began to meet launches coming up from 
Bangkok, and the river here changes somewhat in appearance. It is 
broader, and there are more cocoa-nut and sugar palms on the 
banks. Here grows the attap palm, the leaves of which when threaded 
on thin strips of bamboo are invaluable for roofing and walls. The 
houses, too, are more numerous, and stretch continuously in places 
for quite a mile, increasing to villages at the mouth of the numerous 
khiongs. They are all built on piles, to raise them above the flood 
level ; but even in places beyond the reach of water the same system 
is used. ‘They do not extend for more than a few yards from the 
river’s edge, for the paddy-fields begin just on the other side of the 
fringe of bamboos. Many of the houses are only sheds, with walls 
occasionally made of large leaves stiffened by bamboos or rattan. 
One that I noticed was composed of thatch, planks, mats, sheet iron, 
and tin. During the floods on these plains the natives can only get 
about in canoes or sampans, and all their poultry, ducks, pigs, and 
small live stock are collected in the houses or on floating platforms. 
I have even seen a pony stabled in the verandah of a dwelling not 
more than fifteen feet square. 

The number of boats here is increased by the traffic from the 
main stream that comes from Pak-nam-po and the Chang-mai dis- 
trict. We passed some teak rafts of enormous length, which float 
down with the current and ebb of the tide, but tie up to the bank 
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during the flow. In the dry season the rise and fall of the tide even 
at Ayuthia, some eighty-five miles from the sea, are between two and 
three feet. The teak logs are laid side by side to make the required 
width, and lashed together with rattans twisted into ropes. Others 
are added in the same way until a long flexible raft is formed. Men 
live on these for weeks at a time, and erect small huts on them for 
shelter. The steering is done by long sweeps at both ends, and in 
difficult places a rope is carried ashore. The life just suits the 
Siamese, for it requires no great hurry or exertion ; there is plenty of 
time for bathing and sleeping, and an unlimited supply of fish at 
their very doors. Where the river is wide enough, it is a common 
practice to get the logs across the stream, or even diagonally with it, 
so as to expose a greater area to the action of the current. It makes 
a material difference to the rate of progress if they can utilise a 
broadside 100 yards long instead of a beam ten or twenty in 
width. 

Towards midday we stopped to pick up a passenger at a little 
settlement where refreshments were eagerly bought. These consisted 
chiefly of cold rice wrapped in leaves and seasoned with a sauce 
made of putrid fish pounded into a paste, which, in spite of its awful 
smell, is much appreciated by both Siamese and Chinese. Next to 
rice, fish is the most important article of diet, and is cooked in every 
conceivable way. It being contrary to Buddhist tenets to take life, 
very little meat is used by them—not that they object to eat it, for 
they do so readily enough, and they have often asked me to allow 
them to take the dead chickens from the fowlhouse. Fortunately 
they are not all orthodox; but it is a dangerous thing to buy meat 
except from most reliable butchers, as the chances are strongly in 
favour of the animal having met with an accidental or natural death. 
I have known a Siamese servant object to kill the fowl that formed 
the only hope of a dinner ; but foreigners usually employ Chinese 
cooks, who have no such scruples. Fish, however,any Buddhist may 
kill, and as the river is simply alive with them, the natives live pretty 
cheaply. I have frequently seen them jump into a small launch 
when going at full speed, and some are able to live out of water a 
long time. These attracted the notice of Sir John Bowring in 1855, 
who mentioned the “ novel sight of fish leaving the river and gliding 
over the wet banks . . . they will wander more than a league from the 
water.” I have myself seen these fish travelling across dry land from 
pool to pool. The natives believe that they also live underground. 
I can only assert that after a heavy rain these fish are sometimes 
found in what, a few hours previously, had been absolutely dry depres- 
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sions or water holes. Another curious species is the “ barking fish,” 
that makes a sonorous half-musical sound under the bottom of 
boats, to which they are said to attach themselves. At times the 
sound is very loud—perhaps they are barking at each other, though 
it has been described as “ singing in concert.” 

As we approach Bangkok the houses are no longer confined to 
the banks, but extend inland in dense masses intersected by £h/ongs. 
It was formerly a walled city, and all the palaces and finest native 
buildings are situated within the walls which still exist, even to the 
huge gates. But the city has long since extended itself, and now 
covers some five or six miles along the bank. In mid stream, opposite 
the gorgeous palace buildings, are moored the gunboats and royal 
yachts, which, under Danish officers, are well kept and smart in 
appearance. Here, too, on the right bank, are the dockyards and 
the famous Wat Yai, with an enormous terraced monument rising 
high above the trees, a blaze of light being reflected from the multi- 
coloured pieces of china with which it is inlaid. The temple roof is 
also a striking feature, with its red, green, and orange tiles ; while 
part of the fagade looks as if it had been embroidered in colours. 
A fine building has the word “ Sanandalaya ” built into the walls in 
large Roman characters, and beneath it a panel filled with Siamese 
words. This is the Royal Seminary, where trained English ladies 
educate the daughters of the Siamese Upper Ten. But scholarship 
was not the sole object of the Siamese Prince, who especially asked 
the English superintendent that his daughter might be taught to 
carve a chicken ! 

This part of Bangkok is the centre of native officialdom, and is 
the most picturesque and interesting. As we push on, the river 
becomes thickly lined with floating houses and shops, paddy-boats, 
lorchas, warehouses, piled with cases all looking black, dirty, 
and grimy, relieved occasionally by one or two new clean buildings 
with bright red roofs, &c. ‘There are row after row of Chinese shops 
with all sorts of goods—paper umbrellas, ropes, onions, tea ; shops 
for tinware, crockery, and lamps. In the cooler part of the day the 
river swarms with every variety of native boat, and the steamboat 
traffic is incessant. But early in the afternoon it is almost deserted, 
and the people lie lazing and sleeping behind the screens, some of 
which are entirely made of old kerosene tins nailed to a frame. ‘The 
heat behind these, exposed as they were to the sun, must have been 
terrific. It was frightfully hot, too, in the launch, the rays of heat 
being reflected from what seemed a sea of molten glass. After 
going a couple of miles further we reached the Hotel landing—the 
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centre of the commercial quarter, with its banks, trading and ship- 
ping offices. The English and French gunboats were anchored 
opposite their respective Legations, and still further down lay num- 
bers of large steamers, sailing vessels, and all manner of river craft. 


But here our journey ended. 
C. DIMOND H. BRAINE. 
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OATHS AND THE LAW. 


HE law is like a lady. It has, as she has, the right, without 

any assignment of reason, or with all sorts and fashions of 

wholly incompatible and contradictory assignments of reason, to 

determine. Those who are put in grievous plight by its determina- 

tions and caprices must find for themselves, as poor rebuffed Dr. 
Brown was compelled to, such consolation as they can :— 


I love thee not, I know not why, 
But this I know, I love thee not. 


If at times, therefore, we find even perfervid utterances as to that 
which is desirable or not, and in the course of a generation or two, or 
even of a decade or so, discover that the lovely has become hateful, 
the powerful imbecile, and the convenient revolutionary, we must 
ascribe it to some change in shape or texture of the magisterial 
wig—or to evolution of thought, or communal interests, or to 
utilitarianism or higher light, or (to borrow the seventh and final 
reason of the drinker for drinking) to “ any other reason why.” And 
this degree of delicacy is required, not merely because to dispute 
with the lawgiver has always proved pitifully perilous, but because 
we are assured on the high authority of an esteemed author on 
“Pleadings” that the fictions of the law—say the old action of 
ejectment—“ form part of its simple beauty.” We will endeavour, 
therefore, to run into no great vehemency of extremes, and merely 
to follow playful Rosalind with her “by my troth, and in good 
earnest, and so God mend me, and all pretty oaths that are not 
dangerous.” 

It is not, however, our present intention to tell anything of the 
history, often curious and of innocent origin, of profane oaths, of 
“swear oaths”—except so far as to see in what manner they are 
forbidden by law ; but we propose rather to devote the bulk of our 
space to the judicial oath, and the strange varieties and complexities 
under which it has from time to time been administered, or riddance 
of it has been gotten. Still it is as well to remember that there are 
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still upon the Statute Book enactments which disallow in the street 
what—or some essential semblance of what—is enforced in the 
courts, and that our legislators have troubled to deal with the “horrid, 
impious, and execrable vices of profane cursing and swearing.” Nor 
do we the less readily invite attention to this aspect of the subject on 
the ground that if the silly and iniquitous practice of foul speech 

required repression as notorious in the time of George II., there is at | 
least among many of those educated under the fostering care of our 
School Boards, the urgent need of strong discipline. It is, indeed, 
to our minds curious that the inanity of gross and nauseous language 
has, in the brightening rays of education, not become more apparent ; 
though of course we are not insensible to the influence upon young 
minds of a large audience and a woefully perverted sense of fashion- 
able manliness. If there are any that believe in the value of compe- 
tition, staunchly do we ; but there is an unrighteous striving not to 
seem eccentric in well-doing, or even in its first element of self- 
restraint, that painfully strews the path of those forced—unsupported 
by the restrictions of gentility, of pure home influence, of family 
tradition—upon a publicity mistaken for a subdued applause, and 
where the compelled grieved gaze is misinterpreted to be but half, . 











nor altogether unpleasingly, shocked interest. 

We have not, indeed, in this country gone to the length which 
has elsewhere been followed ; for Justinian, in the “ Novels,” treated 
profane oaths as blasphemy and punishable with the extreme penalty 
of death ; and coming to later times, Donald VI. of Scotland-- 
anticipating the “ Mikado” in his anxiety to “ fit the punishment to 
the crime ”—ordered that profane swearers should have their lips 
seared with a hot iron. But we do find a series of repressive statutes. 
Thus, in 1623, it was enacted that any who cursed or swore should 
be fined twelve pence, or, on non-payment, be set in the stocks 
for twelve hours ; or, if under twelve years of age, should be whipped. 
In 1694 another Act was passed fixing gradations of punishment, 
and directing that young offenders up to sixteen should be whipped, 
and this law was, up to 1823, read publicly in parish churches, after 
morning prayer, four times a year. In 1745 there was a new statute 
hy which a kind of swear-scale was established, whereunder a day 
i: hourer, a common soldier, or sailor, or seaman might utter one 
oath for a shilling; a person under the degree of a gentleman for 
two shillings ; a person of or above that degree for five shillings ; and 
the penalties were doubled after one conviction, and thereafter 
trebled. Nor were these enactments altogether idle. Thus in 1861 
one John Mason Scott, a mealman of Winslow, Bucks, “ did pro- 
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fanely curse one profane curse ” in given words “ twenty several times 
repeated,” and it cost him two and a half guineas: two sovereigns 
for the curses, at a florin apiece, and twelve and sixpence for the 
prosecutor James King. Moreover, the conviction was held good 
by Justices Wightman and Blackburn. So again, Sir John Strange 
reports a case whence it appears that William Collier came before 
the justices and complained that James Sparling, a leather-dresser, of 
the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell—a district not altogether free 
from the offence to-day—had profanely sworn fifty-four oaths, and 
profanely cursed one hundred and sixty curses, contra formam statuti, 
and the leather-dresser was adjudged guilty, and to pay twenty-one 
pounds eight shillings. We regret, however, to add that this decision 
was reversed, though only on the technical ground that the oaths 
and curses ought to have been set out ; the Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
John Pratt, Sir Littleton Powys, Sir Robert Eyre, and Sir John 
Fortescue Aland being of opinion that it was not for a witness to 
determine what was an oath—“to swear the law,” as it was quaintly 
put—since “ it is a matter of great dispute amongst the learned what 
are oaths and what curses.” And indeed the number of cases in 
which a conviction was, on some dry question of form, brought 
up to be quashed -- e.g. those of Roberts, Popplewell, and Chaveney 
—show that informations were pretty freely laid. Nor is process at 
the present day altogether unfamiliar. We recall, for instance, a case 
of 1884 in which a person luxuriating in the possession of “a semi- 
detached villa in the suburbs” was charged with polluting the 
moral atmosphere, and he requesting to “be treated like a gentle- 
man” his aspirant hopes were realised by imposition of the fine of 
highest degree, five shillings. It is hardly necessary to add that 
in effect this looseness of tongue is dealt with day by day at our 
police courts—though the charge is generally coupled with dis- 
order, obscenity of speech, and that most frequent concomitant, 
drunkenness. 

Now, we have it on the authority of no less a person than—indeed 
we should say no less a personage than—Gregory Nazianzen, of the 
fourth century, in a spirited poem, that the habit of swearing is 
comparable to a stone rolling down a steep with increasing velocity, 
till at last it reaches the brow of a precipice, and then with one 
bound dashes into the gulf below, and that gulf is perjury. And 
indeed there is common to them the essential vice, and yet more 
the mental attitude of flippancy—flippancy which the very matter-of- 
fact demeanour of a somewhat greasy usher preliminarily thumbing 
a distinctly greasy Testament does not tend to diminish. It is well, 
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accordingly, that the law should have seen to it that any imbecility— 
we use the word in the older sense of lack of power or inconsequence 
—of mind should be regarded as taking one out of the category of 
a jurable person. There have indeed been cases where it was only 
during the course, or indeed towards the close of a trial, that a fatal 
idiosyncrasy betrayed itself. One of the most amusing of these was 
that of a Mr. Wood, who having instituted proceedings against Dr. 
Munro, at Middlesex Sessions, for detaining him unlawfully in a 
lunatic asylum, could not be made to reveal the nature of the 
monomania from which he suffered though subjected to the severest 
cross-examination. The key was wanting. But presently, at the 
critical moment, arrived in court Dr. Battye, thoroughly conversant 
with the details, and he suggested to the counsel of his fellow- 
practitioner this remarkable question: “What has become of the 
princess whom you have corresponded with in cherry juice from a 
high tower ?” when the plaintiff immediately exposed his malady by 
narrating how he carried on such ideal correspondence. It is in 
the same sense that the law of all countries has been tender in taking 
the oaths of children. It is becoming now not unusual to permit a 
good deal of elasticity, the more especially in charges the nature of 
which necessitates the evidence almost of infants. There are, for 
instance, exceptions made as to the method of taking the testimony of 
the very young both under the Criminal LawAmendment Act, 1885, 
and the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894; and the 
desirability of this is beyond question when we remember the extra- 
ordinary proposition which was agreed to by all the judges of 
England in Brazier’s case. It was then determined that a child five 
years of age might be examined on oath provided it was capable of 
distinguishing between good and evil; though this is perhaps not 
more remarkable than that the Council of Toulouse should have 
required of the laity at the ripe age of twelve to swear to a formulary 
of faith, or that in England boys of the like age should have been 
compellable to attend Court Leet in order to take the oath of 
allegiance. But a much more shocking example of headlong ruling, 
to the fearful detriment of the innocent, is to be found with regard 
to oaths made about children, and the begetting of them. For it 
appears from the first part (bk. vi. c. 5, $ 8) “ Compendii Clavis 
Regiz” by Gregorius Sayrus that if both husband and wife had 
made a perpetual vow of chastity, it was irrevocable—except on 
dispensation—upon the ground that both parties had then made a 
cession of their several rights, and that violation of this monstrous 
pledge not only involved sacrilege on the part of the parents, but 
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the abiding consequence of the bastardy of the child.! It is 
mildness itself to find the same authority fixing for boys the age of 
seven for the possession of mind having the requisite capacity for 
deliberation demanded in the taking of a solemn vow, even though 
this restriction is withdrawn where a capacity for fraud is exhibited 
at an early age, and therefore at least a simple vow is allowed. 
Moreover parents were conceived to have the power of discharging 
or invalidating the oaths of their children who had not arrived at 
puberty. 

One is naturally led at this point to consider something of the 
legislation which has obtained in compelling, against conscientious 
scruples, the taking of an oath. The difficulty is very old. Nor is 
it to this day uniformly dealt with in all parts of enlightened Europe. 
But there is grace and abstention from exacting the oath of impre- 
cation and execration, even the simpler oath of contestation, for the 
sake of the “weaker brethren.” Experience has, indeed, bitterly 
proved this needful, and we are eager to allow that that which may 
be right to, and even called for by the conscience of, one man, to 
another may be and should be unstintedly accepted as a stumbling- 
block. For there have been those who have preferred the pains of 
death to the doing of what to them was sacrilege. Polycarp, rather 
than swear “ by the fortune of Cesar,” wrote with indelible blood his 
name upon the scroll of martyrs. The virgin Blandina—Eusebius is 
the authority—suffered bitter torments rather than take any oath. 
The Phrygians thought it presumption to invoke deities. Clineas, a 
just Greek, submitted to the substantial fine of three talents rather 
than call the gods as witnesses to his true statements. Ponticus, a 
boy of fifteen, was subjected to torment for a like reason. In our 
own Marian days Elizabeth Young was not affrighted with the horrid 
threat, “Thou shalt be racked inch-meal.” To Maimonides, to 
Pythagoras, to Philo Judzeus, to the old sect of the Essenes, as well as 
to the more modern sects of Anabaptists, Mennonites, and Quakers 
has the taking of an oath been revolting. Now and again these 
scruples have been respected; even as far back as the history of the 
chaste Susanna, we read that, though her life was at stake, no oath 


? The passage demands transcription. We quote from the Venice edition of 
1621, pp. 159, 160 :—‘‘ Si ambo conjuges de communi consensu votum perpetuz 
castitatis emiserint non possunt nec reddere, nec petere debitum absque dispen- 
satione. Ratio, quia tunc uterque cedit juri suo. . . . Conjugati post emissum 
continentiz votum ex mutuo consensu nedum committunt sacrilegium si illud 
violaverint, sed et filii gui nascentur erunt spurit. Ratio quia licet per votum non 
cesset matrimonium quoad vinculum, et essentiam ejus, cessat tamen quoad usum 
carnis,” 
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was made use of ; while the Romans so far recognised the high 
office of religion that, as Quintilian assures us, neither priest nor 
flamen was compelled to swear. Nor, curiously, in our own country 
could an oath be taken, even in a court of justice, during the 
festivals of the Church, without the previous leave of the clergy. 
And that this has been a troublesome question within this century 
in our rule in India appears from an extract from a letter signed by 
several natives, which was published in a Calcutta paper in 1833 :— 
“If the magistrate of Nuddea would display his compassion towards 
us, and touch up some of his officers, more particularly the Nazir 
and his underlings, by whose outrages we are tormented, we should 
have much reason to pray to God for the prosperity of the magistrate. 
For fear of being obliged to take an oath we cannot explain our 
grievances to him. We pray the magistrate to pass an order 
allowing us to bring forward the oppressors of the undersigned 
without taking the oath.” There is then the fear—and not an idle 
one—that far from adding a security by forcing a reluctant form of 
obligation, we may rather be weakening allegiance to the paramount 
law of loyalty and righteous dealing. ‘We have no right to distrust,” 
says Chrysostom, ‘and none to compel another man to remove our 
distrust by a process which is irreverent and a temptation to 
himself.” 

Nor, indeed, has the value of the oath, as inducing truth-speaking, 
appeared at all evident to every jurist. The great Pothier said that 
in forty years’ professional experience, having seen the oath tendered 
in an infinity of cases, he had not more than twice known a witness 
to back out of a statement on being required to swear to it: “depuis 
plus de quarante ans . . . je n’ai pas vu plus de deux fois qu’une 
partie ait été retenue par la religion du serment de persister dans ce 
qu’elle avait soutenu.” This is curiously supported, though we 
admit of course that it has but the force of an odd example, by a 
tale which occurs in a rare pamphlet of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, written by one assuming the name of 
“ Misorcus.” But it is to be observed that though it is related of a 
“rand Professor of Quakerisme in Ireland,” the “ Professor” was 
also an acknowledged usurer as well as a factor for London 
merchants. “The story of him,” says Misorcus, “is this: There 
was a Bill not long since put into the Chancery there against him in a 
money business, to which he was commanded to give in his Answer 
upon oath, the which he refused, and after some delayes addressed 
himself to a worthy person, Dr. W——, one of the Masters of the 
foresaid Court, proffering him twenty pieces in gold if he would 
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exempt him from swearing, and admit of his Yea and Nay to his 
Answer and all Interrogatories that should be proposed unto him. 
The Doctor, as it became him, sent him away with a sharp repre- 
hension for his boldness and wicked attempt to corrupt him. Upon 
this he was more bold in petitioning the Lord Deputy that his Yea, 
&c., might be admitted, but was likewise with a severe check dis- 
missed unsatisfied. At last, when he perceived that unless he made 
oath to his Answer he should be non-suited, he dispensed with his 
tender conscience, and took it ; after which there came in such 
strong evidence against him, that he was found guilty of perjury, and 
cast in the suit between him and the plaintiff. By this,” on his 
extremely narrow generalisation, concludes the oath-hater, “ may be 
collected what credit is to be given to a Quaker’s Yea and Nay, 
when as, if the man has a false heart, under the covert of it a Lye 
may be sheltered.” In short, he who will not stickle at a lie will 
not stickle at an oath. ‘Qui non reverentur homines, fallent Deos,”’ 
says one, Cicero, whose own heartaches and timidity made him a 
tolerable judge of this side of human infirmity. 

The truth indeed is hit, with the iron hot, by that keen perceiver of 
human nature, Jeremy Bentham, when he asserts that oaths transfer 
the idea of guilt from the breach of a prior and paramount obligation 
to the ceremony by or with which the person sworn promises to 
perform that obligation. For he echoes, in fact, but the proposition 
which had long before been laid down by Helvetius that the oath is 
an empty formality which is not binding upon rogues, and which in no 
wise adds to the engagement of honourable men. It is particularly 
in this light, so far as our present subject is concerned, that the severity 
of our older law is to be reprobated. For there can be no manner of 
doubt that the savagery of the penal code of last century and the 
earlier half of the present century, until the reforms with which the 
name of Romilly is peculiarly and honourably associated, invited at 
least the juror to the clearest perjury—since the direct encourage- 
ment was to find the value of stolen property ridiculously below its 
real value. In truth our judges were, righteously, more than disposed 
to wink at these valuations only not untruthful because they could 
not possibly impose on any one. Thus we find one prosecutor, 
declaring in great wrath that the fashion of the article in question 
was alone worth more than the value suggested, answered by the 
observation of Lord Mansfield to the jury :—“ Gentlemen, I hope 
we shall not hang a man for fashion sake.” But this was in times 
when to break down the dam of a fish pond was a capital offence. 

It has indeed been argued, and even in France, and by so liberal- 
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minded a lawyer as M. S. Migneret, that if the legislator cannot 
‘constrain a man to respect a legal prescription flowing from belief in 
a Deity, neither can he compel respect for a rule founded on the 
notion of property. If, he contends, there is no physical law demon- 
strating a Divine Being, neither is there any establishing property ; 
and he trots out La Fontaine’s seventeenth-century weasel and its 
‘observations to the pussy-cat and little rabbit :— 
Je voudrais bien savoir, dit-elle, quelle loi 
En a pour toujours fait l’octroi 
A Jean, fils ou neveu de Pierre ou de Guillaume, 
Plutédt qu’a Paul, plutét qu’a moi. 

In short, he finds no more place for recognition by the law of the 
scruples of him who fears to take an oath, than for recognition of the 
Socialist insisting on community of property, or of the philosopher 
denying the sacredness of family ties. At any rate, he will not 
extend to the Agnostic the breadth of toleration which the Cour de 
Cassation in 1810 extended to the Quaker, in whose case the Court 
held valid an affirmation. In Belgium, at any rate, different views 
have prevailed ; and under Articles 1366 of the Civil Code and 226 
of the Penal Code the right to make an affirmation, deduced directly 
from the 14th and 15th Articles of the Constitution, is allowed full 
sway. The result of the Conseil d’Etat of 1870 was, in short, to 
regard the oath as a civil rather than—as far as the State is concerned 
—a religious act. Society, argued M. Raikem, is not a judge of the 
respective merits of sects. It cannot appreciate external acts ; it has 
no concern in any scrutiny of the depths of human thoughts. As 
soon as a citizen, though he be the victim of a mental aberration, 
states that his convictions are repugnant to the invocation of 
Divinity, society is powerless to pry into his secret motives. Whether 
from an exaggerated sense of reverence, whether from mere scepticism 
—no matter ; these are questions within his own sole domain. The 
legislator’s right is limited to punishing the false affirmation equally 
with the false oath, and there ends his power. 

And if we may be permitted to refer to the history of the successive 
sanctions that have been called in force, and to adopt once again the 
strong, the imaginative, but the by no means unweighed language 
of Bentham, the wisdom of the generation will not seem belied in 
having adopted and in adopting a broad and broadening toleration. 
“First,” he traces, ‘‘ went ordeal, then went duel, and after that went, 
under the name of wager of law, the ceremony of an oath in its pure 
state, unpropped by the support which this inefficient security receives 
at present from those efficient ones which are still clogged with it ; by- 
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and-by, its rottenness standing confessed, it will perish off the human 
stage, and this last of the train of the supernatural powers, w/tima 
celicolim, will be gathered with Astrzea into its native skies.” 

Nor are we wanting in, at least negatively, happy experience in 
the effects of abolishing what one may term commercial oaths, which 
were sprinkled over the land as hotly and freely as though they had 
fallen, with the brandishing of an untiring arm, from some monster 
pepper-pot, unfailing as the widow’s cruse of oil. For example, in 
the year 1831, more than one hundred thousand oaths were taken at 
the Board of Customs, very nearly two hundred thousand at the 
Board of Excise, and at Chelsea, like the old Roman sacramentum 
militare, close upon one third of a million. Can it be with any 
seriousness argued that national finance has been injured by the 
doing away with this multitudinous swearing? One might as well 
revert to the old decisory oath, or the oath of appeal, which fell into 
such deserved desuetude that even a quarter of a century ago in 
Paris—for the year 1874—there were in 5,584 affairs heard before 
thirteen tribunals of first instance, only twenty-five examples of the 
former and not one of the latter. Nor is the somewhat various 
legislation of our cousins of America wanting in instructiveness. For 
instance, that refusal of testimony ought not to result from the 
holding of any religious opinions was long since established by law 
in Michigan,! Maine,? Wisconsin,* and Missouri,‘ and in other 
States only a belief in a Supreme Being was required—as in Con- 
necticut >and New Hampshire °—while in New York ? and (earlier) 
in Missouri® the condition was belief in a God who punishes: 
perjury. 

It is curious indeed that in our own land the difficulty with 
regard to perjury appears at first rather to have been felt in respect 
of the juryman. In Fleta we find a very severe punishment laid 
down. Not only was the delinquent seized and thrust into gaol, but 
his property, both lands and chattels, was forfeited to the king, and 
he was branded with perpetual infamy, and thereby disabled from 
enjoying the full rights of a citizen or being thereby deemed trust- 
worthy. One has indeed to look, for a good time on, to ecclesiastical 
precedents to find the sin of false-swearing largely dealt with ; and 
there is indeed no statute before the time of Henry VII.,9 and then: 
Only upon the rise of that court of much-debated powers, the Star 


1 1846, cap. 102, § 96. 2 1847, cap. 34. 3 Const. Art. § 18. 
* Stat. Rev. 1845, cap. 186, § 21. 5 Stat. Rev. 1849, tit. i. § 140. 
§ Stat, Rev. 1842, c. 188, § 9. 7 Stat. Rev. vol. ii. p. 505. 


8 Stat, Rev. 1835, p. 419. * 3 My. Vil. c. 4. 
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Chamber, which specifically deals with this matter, although as far 
back as the time of Alfred the importance of the oath was so strongly 
felt that that great monarch is recorded to have hanged a judge who 
sentenced a man to be hanged without an indictment or present- 
ment on oath before twelve sworn freemen jurors. “So they 
hanged Haman on the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai. 
Then as the King’s wrath pacified.” Indeed the Star Chamber 
successively took upon itself the punishment of perjury committed 
first in an Ecclesiastical Court, then if the scene had been the 
Stannary Court, and then if the delinquent had been a suitor or 
witness in the Chancery; and it is as late as 1613 that in a case 
variously styled that of Rowland ap Eliza or of ap Ellis that 
we find it is resolved that perjury by a witness is punishable at 
Common Law. There were, indeed, no temporal penalties known 
before 1540,! whereunder subornation of perjury involved a ten- 
pound fine, while in the early years of Elizabeth ? the offence itself 
was meted out a punishment of a twenty-pound fine, the suborner 
being liable in double that amount, with an alternative of six months’ 
imprisonment and the pillory. ‘The pillory, indeed, appears to have 
been a chosen form of sanction of the Star Chamber ; for we find 
one Buckett, to offer an example, sent thither for this crime—a penalty 
lighter than would have befallen him under the statute of George 
II.? But it is to the Church authorities that dealings with this class of 
iniquity had naturally fallen, and a tolerable number of detailed 
examples have been gathered together by Archdeacon Hale. It is 
true, no doubt, that in many of these cases the sin of an immoral 
connection was the original cause, and we regret to say that even in 
the close of the fifteenth century there were miserable curs—men of 
the class of whom a judge of this century has said that he would not 
believe them on oath if they swore to the dishonour of any woman, 
denied or denied it not she—who permitted themselves to peach of 
Hy a woman who had succumbed to their own immodest importunities. 
| We hold up to execration the name of one William Brown, of 
“‘ Marie att Hill,” whose evidence in the Court of Commissary of 
London shows him to have been guilty of this offence in 1490— 
though the kingdom soon became well quit of him ; and would speak 
less harshly of even John Handford of the near neighbourhood of 
“Marie Wulchisch” who no doubt was righteously adjudged 
“communis violator fidei et perjurus,” because after having taken 
his Bible oath in the presence of co-parishioners that he stood 
guiltless in the matter of Alice Newsman he was convicted on 


1 32 Hen, VIII. c. 9, § 3. 2 § Eliz. c. 9. 3 2 Geo. II. c. 25, § 2. 
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superior evidence. We may note, too, that at this period perjury 
was interpreted to extend not merely to a denial of that which 
historically was, but to breach of a promise relating to the future. 
Accordingly it is grievous to find that one Wilfrid, a curate of St. 
Andrew’s, after having solemnly undertaken to eschew the company 
of Margaret Bird, was found—once and once again—and that under 
suspicious circumstances with her drinking at “The Cardinal’s Hat” 
outside Newgate, and then, discovering matters to be somewhat 
warm, changing his tippling to the Bull’s Head, and finally resorting 
to the miserable makeshift that he entertained for her only the 
natural love due to a sister. 

It was, indeed, with the avowed view of increasing the power of 
the ecclesiastical courts that the Romish clergy were instructed to 
urge the insertion of an oath in cvi/ contracts. ‘“ Pope Boniface,” 
says the Rev. Buat Herport, “having ordained that all civil causes 
attested by oath should be heard before the spiritual court, it was 
buzzed into the ears of the lower class of people, as a sure caution, 
to confirm all their proceedings by oaths, which must have been a 
farther detriment to the civil courts ; and the notaries were carefully 
instructed not to omit in any instruments which they drew up a 
nota bene that the above contract had been confirmed upon oath.” 
Toullier shows how this custom stuck ; for he testifies that a great 
number of notaries, before the French Revolution, preserved, 
through mere habit, the old legal style, and at the foot of a deed 
inserted a memorandum that the parties thereto had “ainsi voulu, 
promis et juré tenir.” 

It is not strange, under these circumstances, when a man could 
no more come in or go out without taking an oath than Pope could 
drink tea without a stratagem, that casuists should have given 
validity—where it suited the tenor of their arguments—to excuses 
of a pitiable weakness. “They have spun,” says a writer of the 
eighteenth century, “the obligatory force of an oath into so fine a 
thread as to make it like a spider’s web, in which only weak flies can 
be held.” A direct result of this—since there have been casuists in 
all ages—was to make the imprecatory part of the oath often of the 
most vindictive vehemence, and quite to discard the mere invocation 
ut testis for the more powerful one wt vindex—a distinction to which 
we are disposed to trace the pair of proverbial phrases in use, more 
or less, to this day: “ With a witness,” and “With a vengeance.” 
In this manner oaths, as the profane swearing of to-day, often came 
to serve as nothing more than a mere cushion for indolence. And 
the curious part of this is that men do not seem to have perceived 
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that in adopting these robust, and even impious, modes of execra- 
tion, they do in fact ascribe to man a power over his Maker. “It 
places the Almighty,” is the pungent phrase of Bentham, “in the 
station of a sheriff’s officer.” 

Very violent have been the imprecations, and sometimes very 
awful the ceremonies, which have been followed. The subject, full 
of interest as it is, is much too large to be in any real sense dealt 
with in the present paper. But it is well, perhaps, just to glance at 
some of those dramatic forms called into existence in full belief of 
the proposition enunciated by Sayrus: “Quanto crescunt solemni- 
tates, tanto majus est juramentum,” the more so that we fear the 
result has been rather to justify the author of “ Hudibras : ”— 


‘Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 
Too feeble instruments to bind. 


Let us take the Scotch oath, now long abolished, which was 
formerly administered in the Commissary Court. It is thus described: 
“ The witness kneels, with his right knee on a cushion, and placing 
his right hand upon one of the Holy Evangelists, pronounces these 
words after the judge : I renounce all the blessings contained in this 
book if I do not tell the truth, and may all the curses therein con- 
tained be my portion if I do not tell the truth: I swear by God, and 
as I shall answer to God at the day of judgment, that I will tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” This is only less 
specific than, and is possibly derived from, the oath which under the 
latter princes of the Roman Empire was taken by the Administrators 
of Provinces, the essence of which may be thus rendered: “On 
failure to keep the subscribed engagements, now or hereafter, may I 
share the fate of Judas, may I be subjected to the leprosy of Gehazi 
and the terrors of Cain, and, further, may I be blasted by all the 
penalties established by the laws!” This oath, especially in so far as 
sharing the perdition of Judas Iscariot is concerned, finds a counter- 
part in the laws of Sigismund, the contemporary of Dagobert I. But 
more interest attaches to the prodigiously long oath which the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Hanover was compelled to take to the Duke of 
Cumberland, and of fidelity to the Crown, the stringency of which 
consisted, however, rather in its minuteness. For the deponent was 
forced not only to undertake to foster piety in youth, and to see that 
Christian knowledge should “take deep root and blossom with 
vigour,” but was bound to promote the power of the Duke “in the 
practical circle allotted” to him, the form being “ All this I swear, 
vow, and declare, so help me God and His Holy Word.” And yet, 
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as early as the time of Henry III., the evil of strong public oaths 
had been perceived, for we find it recorded in the ninth charter of 
London that citizens shall not be allowed to swear upon the graves 
of the dead—a practice which, it is alleged, had been attended with 
gross abuse. 

It is true that it sometimes happens that the original significance 
of a particular oath is lost sight of—so far, at any rate, as those of 
modern days are concerned. For example, there seems no peculiar 
force in the form required under the Austrian Code of Joseph II. 
directing that the thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand 
shall be raised, and that no other formula be used than “So help me 
God.” But this dates from Charles V.; and a reference to Linden- 
borgius shows that by the thumb, index finger, and middle finger, 
were intended the Three Persons of the Trinity, that the ring finger 
represented for the nonce the soul, while the little finger, as con- 
temptible in comparison, was for the body. And the imprecation 
was distinctly energetic—viz. to be damned with devils to all eternity. 
This does not fall much short of an oath which, in 1812 and again 
in 1828, appears in the Court of Colmar (or in the synagogue of 
Witzenheim, in the presence of the President of that Court) to have 
been imposed upon, or at least taken by, an Alsatian Jew (or 
Elsassian must we call it?). “I pray thee, Adonai, to aid me and 
confirm this truth. But should I herein have employed any fraud, 
hiding the truth, may I be eternally cursed, devoured, consumed, 
annihilated by the fire of which Sodom and Gomorrah perished, and 
heaped with all the curses written in the Thora; that the Eternal, 
the Creator of leaves and herbs and all things, never come to my aid 
in any of my business or any trouble; butif I truly say, then, Adonai, 
succour me.” ! 

Let us turn, however, from these somewhat painful solemnities to 
curious adjurations which men, not pretending to be “nice and 
squeamish conscienced””—as Penn and Richardson complained of 
being called—might less readily be shocked at. For there is an 
extraordinary variety of seemingly innocent objects—though there is 
generally some underlying history—by which men have elected to 
give what an old anonymous writer, who won the commendation of 
the great Richard Baxter, pleonastically calls “the fulness of plerophory 
of confirmation.” Of this sort is the peacock oath, which had origin 
in the Middle Age custom of serving at table a peacock on which 


? M. de Woolowski’s Revue de Législation, t. viii. p. 248. The name Adonai 
is, of course, used to avoid Jehovah. For the same reason Sadai, Sabaoth, He 
who is gracious, He who is slow to anger, He who is pitiful, &c., were used. 
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knights swore to perform deeds of prowess ; the oath by the knocker 
of the abbey gate, or the ring by which the door was pulled to—that 
had the peculiar advantage of compelling a hot-tongued gentleman 
to proceed from abbey to abbey ; the oath of the holy bracelet, to 
which however so much solemnity was attached that this was the 
form adopted in the very memorable treaty of Wareham between 
King Alfred and the Danes, and which five centuries later was in 
use in Ireland ; the oath by the goose, of which Aristophanes tells ; 
that by colewort, rather a favourite; the Irish oath by the oorth 
(worth or virtue) of any copper or silver coin from a halfpenny to a 
sixpence ; that by Castor and Pollux, which the learned Donatus 
particularly recommends as “an ornamental form of swearing be- 
coming females ;” that affected by the Franks, the essential part of 
which was the holding of a straw in the hand ; the Persian form of 
obligation, of giving the right hand ; Plato’s fantastic oath by the 
Plane Tree ; the oath by taking bread and salt, to which both Dekker 
and Sir Walter Scott refer, but which was obligatory enough in 
origin ; some of the Shakespearian oaths, as “by cock and pie,” 
though here again the real historic meaning is doubtless very sacred ; 
the oath by the broad sword ; such “camel oathes,” swallowed with- 
out straining, as “ by Jerusalem,” of which, says an old writer, people 
‘make no bones either of taking or keeping them ;” Bishop Bonner’s 
oath by “ All Hallows ;” the Arabian oath “by the wind of the 
mountain ;” the Sumatran oath “by the bones of my ancestors ;” 
the widow’s dowry oath “ Maritus meus dedit mihi morgangeba .. . 
tunc liceat illi mulieri jurare per pectus suum, et dicat : Quod maritus 
meus mihi dedit in potestate, et ego possidere debeo ;” the sweet- 
basil oath of the Hindoo; the lock of hair oath of the Frisian— 
though both of these were originally of judicial character; the 
Mahometan oath “ by the clouds ”—though here again the innuendo, 
if we may so say, is indeed weighty; or even—to put a point 
somewhere—the very latter-day asseveration of “ by Jingo.” 

But to pause. And if any think that these oaths, and their 
kindred, be now silly, now wrongful; if any agree with Erasmus that 
“whosoever is accustomed to swear is cousin-german to the peril of 
forswearing,” let him not be ashamed to encounter the charge, like 
enough again to be made as it often has been made, that he is of 
“the generation of men who stick in the bark of the letter,” but let 
him rejoice to preserve the pure well of English undefiled. 

W. H. OLDING. 
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THE ROMANCE OF WHALING. 


HE other day the following item of news appeared in the 
papers: ‘ Whaling fleet icebound off Point Barrow, Alasxa, 
since last fall has been totally destroyed.” It did not attract much 
notice at that moment, attention being concentrated upon matters 
of more immediate concern. But it is interesting all the same, and 
it is not without an element of pathos to those who have followed 
the decline of the whaling industry. Heavy slaughter of both 
“right” and sperm whales extending over a century and a half, 
coupled in more recent years with the increase of substitutes for all 
whale products, with the single exception of the so-called bone, have 
reduced the number of ships engaged in the industry from a couple 
of thousands or more to a couple of dozens or less, all told, English 
and American. The catastrophe chronicled in the paragraph quoted 
has had the effect of diminishing the world’s whaling fleet (if one 
excepts the handful of broken-down old tubs that go out occasionally 
from colonial ports) by close upon one-half. Nine or ten vessels 
were caught in the ice near the Behring Strait towards the end of 
last season as they were returning from the pursuit of some cetaceans 
in the Arctic Ocean ; four were crushed like eggshells straightway, 
and most of their crews were lost, and the remainder were kept 
embedded throughout the long winter of six months, only (as the 
paragraph tells us) to be smashed into matchwood by the breaking 
up of the ice in the spring. 

This incident furnishes a striking illustration of one of the 
dangers incidental to the whaler’s calling. It is not the first that 
has happened in this particular locality, and one that occurred 
twenty-seven years ago was much more disastrous in its results. On 
that occasion no fewer than thirty-three ships were lost in the ice. 
Early in May of the year 1871 a number of whalers came up from 
Honolulu, the great rendezvous of the Pacific, and the opening of 
the ice at the beginning of the following month allowed them to get 
within sight of Cape Navaria. Whales were found crossing the Sea 
of Anadyn, and in Behring Sea more were sighted. The vessels 
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pressed forward, and the fish fled before them right into the Arctic 
Ocean. A fair number were caught ; but about September i the ice 
floes and bergs began to give trouble. Ten days later several of the 
vessels had been sunk, and the majority of the others were pinned 
in by the drifting ice or driven ashore. On the 13th, the captain 
of the fleet, which was caught between Point Belcher and Wain- 
wright Inlet, called a meeting, and it was decided to abandon the 
ships in order to save the lives of the crews. The men, to the number 
of 1,200, managed to pick their way to six vessels which had 
contrived to escape from the pack, and were now in comparatively 
open water some miles to the south. No fewer than thirty-three 
ships left their timbers to rot in the ice-girdled mudbanks, and the 
catch lost was 13,000 barrels of whale oil, 965 barrels of sperm, and 
about 100,000 Ibs. of whalebone. In addition, the value of the 
vessels exceeded £ 300,000. 

The danger of being embedded in the ice is one which “right ” 
whalers fear far more than the other risks inseparable from their 
calling. And these other risks are sufficiently numerous and real. 
There is, for instance, no little danger to the vessel herself should a 
gale come on when she is on a lee shore or when she is surrounded 
by icebergs, and is having her sides pounded in by masses of floe 
ice. There is, too, the danger of a boat out after whales being run 
under and swamped by the lightning-like speed and the infinite 
evolutions of a seventy-foot brute, maddened by pain and anxious only 
to get away. Then, again, there is the risk of the boat being 
smashed by a stroke of the whale’s flukes and fins as the monster 
slues and slats them round in its rage; or by being seized transversely 
in the whale’s jaws and crushed like an eggshell. These are every- 
day accidents, and the mortality due to them since whaling attracted 
the energies of man has been enormous. 

Now and again some very curious misadventures happen. On one 
occasion, in the North, a boat had succeeded in harpooning a whale. 
The boat and the fish passed one another with great rapidity after 
the stroke, and the line was jerked out of its place, and instead of 
running over the stern was thrown over the gunwale. ‘The pressure 
so careened the boat that one side sank under the water, and it began 
to fill. In this emergency, the harpooner seized the bight of the line 
and endeavoured to restore it to its place, but a turn of the rope flew 
over his arm, dragged him overboard, and he was never seen again. 
We have heard of one captain who was killed instantly in the bows 
of his boat by the tap of a whale’s fin upon the skull, without any 
one else being injured. The vanquishing of the whale is a further 
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illustration of the superiority of skill over brute force. As a rule, the 
creature once harpooned dies somewhat easily, because the blow is 
generally fatal. It is only now and again that it fights really hard 
for life and liberty, and, as may be inferred, it is on these occasions 
that the serious accidents happen. One Greenland whale has been 
known to take out six miles of line attached to eight harpoons, and 
to destroy two boats before being captured. An entanglement 
accident somewhat similar to that already recorded once occurred 
on the sperm whaler Maid of Judah off the Brazil Banks. The 
spectioneer had harpooned a whale. The creature gave a squirm 
and sank, and in three minutes rose under the boat, and with one 
whisk of his tail knocked her and her seven men ten feet up in the 
air. The mate and two men in the bow were fouled in the line and 
were taken under, and the rest caught up the oars and wreck of the 
stern and floated. The whale went cruising around, smashing every- 
thing that came within reach of his tail, and then sailed off. For 
three desperate hours the four held on, and finally were taken up by 
the other boat. Then it was found that one had been cut by the 
spare harpoon in the somersault, and this poor fellow bled to death 
before he reached the ship. The remains of the bow were fast to 
the whale, so it was bound to swim slowly. Early next morning the 
masthead sang out: “‘ Thar she breaches! Thesame whale!” The 
boats were manned again, and the ship left in charge of five men. 
The captain headed one boat and the second mate the other. They 
pulled about a mile, and the whale swam slowly towards them, and 
suddenly made a rush, but he was hampered by the towing wreck, 
and the second mate drove his harpoon. Ina second the boat was 
upset, but not stove in, and just in time the mate used his lance. 
The whale sounded and sank, and in five minutes came up blowing 
and spouting blood, and soon gave a roll and died. The men 
righted their boat, baled the water out of her, and pulled for the ship. 
When the fish was made fast the lines were raised, and the mate’s 
body camp up. The whale-line had fouled round his neck and 
strangled him. The other two were gone. When sounding after 
being struck a whale moves at'the rate of fifteen feet or thereabouts 
per second, which accounts for the suddenness and completeness of 
an accident. 

Whales have been known to run full tilt at ships and 
to sink them. There was, for instance, the case of the Zssex, 
a Nantucket whaler, in the days when sperm whaling was a 
great industry. While cruising in the South Pacific, a school of large 
sperm whales was discovered, and all the boats were lowered to 
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chase them. The mate and captain succeeded in fastening at 
about the same time. The former lanced his victim, and while 
engaged in tying his jins together preparatory to securing it 
alongside the ship, which was about a mile away, but bearing down 
in response to the mate’s signal, the captain was placed in danger by 
the whale which he had struck making for his boat after rising. A 
very rapid movement swept the craft out of the path of the infuriated 
fish—which kept on in a direct line, dragging the whaleboat after 
him with such violence that the parted waters stood a foot above the 
gunwale. The ship was in the path of the fleeing whale, and the 
captain halloed to the men on board to alter the course of the vessel. 
The danger was appreciated by the helmsman of the Zssex, for the 
head of the ship was observed to fall off; but ere she could be swept 
out of the track the whale struck her with such frightful force that the 
bows were crushed in, and all three masts were carried away. The 
vessel immediately filled with water, but remained floating, with her 
upper decks even with the water, owing to the number of empty 
barrels in her ’tween decks. For a full week the crew lived on the 
deck of the ship, in the hope of sighting a sail; but none appeared, 
so in the end they took to their two boats. A few days later they 
sighted Ducie’s Island, an almost barren piece of land situated in 
latitude 24° 40’ S. and longitude 124° 48’ W. In a cave close to 
the beach the men found eight skeletons, and a board in which had 
been cut with a knife, the words, “ Ship ZZzadbeth of London.” Three 
of the crew, however, preferred remaining on this sterile island rather 
than venture further in an open boat ; so leaving them a small stock 
of provisions and some fishing lines, the remainder of the men 
headed to the eastward in two boats. For several days they kept 
together ; then they became separated, never to meet again. They 
headed towards Juan Fernandez, situated two thousand miles away. 
The mate’s boat was picked up ninety-three days after the catastrophe 
by the Zndian of London, and the captain’s boat four days later by 
the Dauphin of Nantucket. In the first there were only three men 
alive, and in the second only two. An American man-of-war rescued 
the men on Ducie Island, so that eight in all were saved out of a 
total crew of twenty. Another sperm-whaler, the Z7iden?, was lost 
off the Brazil banks as a result of damages caused by an infuriated 
bull-whale, which probably only received a headache for his share of 
the business. 

The pursuit of a sperm-whale often involves the loss of a boat’s 
crew, not from a stray lash of the creature’s tail, but by being towed 
out of sight of the vessel itself. Sometimes the men suffer nothing 
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worse than a few hours’ exposure in the boats, or on an upturned 
keel. Thus, a boat on one occasion went after a sperm-whale and 
harpooned her. She dived and rose again in a rage, made three 
separate rushes at the boat, and at the third venture struck it in the 
centre of the keel, threw the crew fifteen feet into the air, and sailed 
off. ‘The men clung to the wreckage from twelve o’clock noon until 
ten o’clock at night, when they were picked up by another boat that 
was returning to the ship, which, it may be added, was now fifteen miles 
from the place where the accident had occurred. In another case, 
in the North Pacific, a whale carried a boat out of sight of the whaler 
itself; a fog descended, and the crew were never heard of again. The 
Harriet of Freetown was cruising on the line. A school of whales 
was sighted, and three boats were lowered. The first and third mates 
each secured a whale, made it fast alongside, and then returned to 
the aid of the second mate, who was experiencing some little 
difficulty with his catch. By this time it was nine o’clock at 
night. By the time the third whale was killed and taken in 
tow it was after ten, and quite dark. Just then it began to 
blow heavily, and the three boats were compelled to lay by 
the whale all night. In the morning the Harriet had disappeared. 
It was blowing a gale and raining hard, and it was not until 
the fourth morning that the weather had moderated sufficiently to 
permit the boats to stand off to the westward in the hope of falling 
in with some ship. Food was very scarce; so was water. On 
the seventh day a shark was captured and eaten with a tremendous 
relish, although under ordinary circumstances a shark is far from 
appetising. On the eighth day another gale blew, and compelled 
the boats to remain hove-to for thirty-six hours. On the eleventh 
day, when the men were almost at the last extremity, the German 
barque Hanseatic hove in sight and succoured them. As it happened, 
the Hanseatic on the following day spoke the Harriet, which, after 
cruising for several days in the neighbourhood where the boats were 
lost, was making her way to Oahu. 

The case of the /ane¢ is also worth recording as a specimen 
of the kind of experience sperm-whalers have occasionally to go 
through. She was cruising off the coast of Peru, and sighted a 
number of whales. Three boats contrived to make fast to as many 
whales. The captain himself had charge of one boat. He had 
succeeded in turning up his whale,and was towing the carcase to 
the ship when his boat capsized. After many efforts the crew 
managed to right her, but she was still filled with water, and to pre- 
vent her from sinking they lashed the oars across the thwarts and 
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put up two waifs or flags as distress signals. The wind was blowing 
strongly, and the waves were continually breaking over the boat. In 
order to escape as many rollers as possible the whole crew of six 
men got on to the back of the whale. The barque was in sight, but 
towards sundown she altered her course and sheered off. In the 
morning she was still in sight, but those on board did not seem to 
make the least effort to search for the men who were adrift. All the 
while she was increasing her distance from the unhappy boat, and 
before midnight was out ofsight. By this time, the sea having gone 
down, it had been found possible to bale out the boat ; but two men 
had been drowned and two more were suffering from delirium as a 
consequence of being up to their armpits in water for forty-eight 
hours without a morsel to eat or a single drop to drink. The boat’s 
head was turned towards Cocos Island, which was fully a thousand 
miles away, with only half a sail to carry her along. The four men 
now remaining went for seven days without food or drink. Then it 
was decided—how often has it been decided at sea !—that one should 
die in order that the rest might live ; and lots were drawn. With a 
dolphin and some seafowl for variety, the body of the dead man 
sufficed until Cocos Island was reached on the twentieth day after 
the capture of the whale. Only two landed, the captain and another; 
the remaining man had died raving mad. 

The crew of a sperm-whaler, before philanthropists began to pay 
attention to their welfare, had a bad time of it. They were practi- 
cally beyond the reach of the law which compelled merchant captains 
to treat their men with just a little decency, for they seldom touched 
land. The captain nine times out of ten was a bully and a skinflint, 
who. considered it criminal to give a seaman decent food, and who 
thought nothing of tying a refractory forecastle hand to the mizen 
mast and flogging half the life and the life’s blood out of him. The 
men had regular four hours’ turns at the masthead, and they were 
often, in sunshine or squall, out in the boats for as long as eight or 
ten hours chasing a shy school of whales. Taken in the bulk the 
life is scarcely so bad now, but many disabilities remain. Then the 
cutting up and boiling down of the carcases are not pleasant. The 
blubber is cut from the whale in layers about three feet wide, which 
run spirally from the head to the flukes. The boat steerers cut these 
layers into lumps of convenient size for the blubber room in the 
main hold. The try works—boilers set in bricks on the main deck 
—are cleaned out; and some of the hands in the blubber room cut 
up the “blanket pieces” into blocks a foot and a half long and 
about six inches wide. These blocks are minced into thin slices— 
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* Bible leaves ” is the sort of slice preferred—with which the boilers 
are filled. The fire is lighted and kept going with crisped pieces of 
biubber, and the residual oil is afterwards strained first into copper 
coolers and then into the casks. The try works are between the fore 
and main masts, and the clouds of smoke from the fires, the hissing 
of the oil in the pots, the strong stench, and the aggressive greasiness 
of everything and everybody make up a spectacle not often witnessed 
at sea. ‘Hell ona small scale” is a phrase used by the blubber 
hunters themselves to describe the boiling process, and it just meets 
the needs of this particular case. 

The existing method of preparing sperm oil is the method fol- 
lowed a hundred years ago. Similarly there has been little change 
in the preparation of right whale oil. The application of steam 
(since about 1858) has had less influence than might have been 
expected on the whaling industry. The Greenland men not being 
ocean hunters in the same sense as the sperm whalers, generally 
build preparing houses on the shores of the numerous bays where 
they find their quarry. When a boat takes a whale off shore and 
not far from the depét, the monster is towed to land and made fast 
to the shore, where the process of preparation is carried through. 

In the pursuit of the whales the majority of the American 
hunters still employ the half-obsolete hand harpoon, which among 
the Dundee men has long been supplanted by the harpoon gun—a 
weapon rather suggestive of a glorified horse-pistol. The idea of 
using something of the sort is nearly as old as the industry itself, 
though its application has only become general within the memory 
of whalers now living. The use of the harpoon gun is not without 
drawbacks. It can be shot under favourable conditions of wave 
and wind from a greater distance than the hand-harpoon ; but twenty 
or thirty feet is the only really effective range, and, in a bad sea, the 
disadvantages are very great and the chances of striking are very 
remote, especially if the brute has a slack back. Even now, the 
“bold harpooner” has his hand weapon ready for emergencies. In 
open seasons the Greenland fishers have plenty to occupy their 
attention, as well by reason of the chances at the fish as by reason of 
the diversity of the life and the scenes around them. It is erroneous 
to suppose that, apart from the chase of whales, the life is monoto- 
nous, or even lonely. Pulling along the floe adge in the boats is in 
itself far from “ slow ;” and the air is always alive with the songs of 
an infinite variety of birds, the whistling and the blasting of the 
narwhal, the bass trumpeting of the sea-horse, the blasts of the 
white whale, the roar of the polar bear, and, before all, in point of 
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interest, the spouting of the black whales. Every man being paid 
on the “lay” system has a more immediate interest in the capture 
of a whale than he would have were his pay to run on whether the 
season’s catch was one fish or one hundred; and there is no 
question that this system sharpens the eyes of the whalers very materi- 
ally—and very naturally. It induces fierce competition and some- 
times fiercer fights. among the crews of two or more vessels on 
the same ground. To distinguish between the rival claimants to a 
dead whale, each vessel’s harpoons have the owner’s private mark or 
the ship’s name stamped upon them. And @ Jropos of harpoons 
and marks, the Zerra Vova a year or two ago killed an unusually 
large whale, embedded in the blubber of which her men found a 
harpoon stamped with the words “Jean, Bo’ness.” The Jean was 
lost in the ice thirty-seven years before, and it turns out that the 
whale carried the weapon about with it for forty-three years, without 
having its health impaired to any appreciable extent. Such things 
have happened before, but the loss of whale and harpoon as well is, 
after all, comparatively a rare occurrence. For one thing whales are 
very vulnerable: for another, the harpooners are good marksmen, 
and do not often give the captain and their fellows occasion to swear 
at them for losing a quarry worth perhaps a couple of thousand 
pounds. 


MALCOLM REES. 
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THE MANDRAKE. 


A FANTASY. 


Part I. 


NDER the gallows-tree he grew, 
A thing unnurtured of rain or dew, 
Unquicken’d of sun’s desire : 
From the drip of the murderer’s corse he sprung, 
And the wildfire flicker’d his growth among, 
Leaving him wicked, and wild, and wrung 
With a fierce, unholy ire. 


Secrets came on their silent wings, 

And told him tales of terrible things, 
Feeding his brain with lore ; 

And damnéd souls, like to jets of flame, 

Under the mould to his dwelling came, 

Telling of that which has never a name 
That the future holds in store. 


The beat of feet, on the king’s highway, 
Made him a language of yea or nay— 
And to hear was, with him, to see 
Desperate want with the feet of lead, 
Tripping vice that were erelong sped, 
Crime that slunk with a stealthy tread, 
—Tithes for the triple-tree. 


To the steps that wander’d to brighter fates, 
Or the firm sure feet that were safe of straits, -§ 
He deafen’d his furious ears ; | 
He cursed in his heart when one did troll 
A high, clear song ; or some sinless soul 
Hymn’d in joy—but he took true toll 
Of ribaldry’s rhymes and jeers. 
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No danewort, dodder, or deadly dwale 

Bears such berries of blight and bale 
As lay on his leaves to sight ; 

Eyeable, oval, alluring fruit, 

That eaten ever did straight pollute 

The mind of man till he sank a brute 
In libidinous appetite. 


The gossips tell, to this very day, 

That lovers, once, that did pass his way, 
Pluck’d of the fruit and ate ; 

And the maid, unmindful of ring or rite, 

Took up the burden of love that night, 

With weak, wild will, and dear-bought delight, 
Lost to her high estate. 


The secret spake at the mandrake’s place, 
And the mandrake sneer’d in the secret’s face, 
For he knew what the end should be— 
A babe birth-strangled, a mother slain 
In her throes of anguish upon the plain, 
And a murderer rotting in rime and rain 
In chains on the gallows-tree. 


Such were his servers, his state, and dower, 
Such his existence from hour to hour 
In passion and purpose fell : 
Enough for a while of the powers of him, 
The unbegotten—the devil’s limb— 
His fate was framing, grotesque, and grim, 
But that is a tale to tell. 


Over the plain, by the cloven hill, 

There lived a man who had drunk his fill 
Of the chalice of mystic lore ; 

With all his knowledge he could not do 

The things that his thoughts had thirsted to, 

So he said to his sinking soul, “ We two 
Have need of a mandrake sore.” 


On a Friday, early, was this deed done, 
—-While yet the morning and moon were one, 
And the winds had not vex’d the air— 
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With an ivory tool he digg’d the ground, 

And westward turning, made circles round 

With a sword of sharpness, to all confound 
The influent fiend-force there. 


The Most High Name he spell’d it back, 
And took a Doc with a coat of black, 

And tether’d it by the tail— 
Tether’d it on to the mandrake’s growth, 
And lured the brute with a savoury broth, 
As with pitch in his ears he fared him forth 

In dread of the mandrake’s wail. 


The beast strain’d forward with tug and toil, 

And the mandrake shriek’d when his root left soil, 
As a devil in torment might ; 

And the dog, distraught, with a shriek replied, 

And its heart in agony burst its side, 

And it turn’d in its tracks, and dropp’d and died, 
And the hair of its hide was white. 


But the sage laugh’d low in his forked beard, 
As he gripp’d the manikin, unafeard, 
And hid him beneath his cloak : 
And homeward hurrying, rapture-rife, 
Said in sport to his aged wife— 
‘IT have bought us a baby to bless our life,” 
But she thought it a jibing joke. 


“* Nay—for never I mean to mock— 

You must make the youngster a smicket smock, 
But what do you think of the brat?” 

So saying, he haul’d the mandrake out, 

And the dame had a fit, and a crying bout, 

And pinch’d at the thing, and tweak’d his snout, 
And the mandrake mouth’d thereat. 


“A word in your ear, old wife, I pray,” 

And she listen’d, and alter’d from grave to gay, 
And patted the Earthman then: 

Yea, but his wish was aye to be 

Under the ground at the gallows-tree, 

Leading the life of unholy glee, 
Hidden from mortal ken, 
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But all in vain, for his fresh found-lot 

Was a new abode in an earthen pot, 
For many a night and day ; 

He wore white linen, to keep him neat, 

And had the ripest red worms to eat, 

And lavender, sometimes, to keep him sweet, 
And frighten the fly away. 





And what do you think they made him do ?— 
Increase each silver piece into two, 
And riddle and rede them right ; 
Spell for them, charm for them, when he was bid 
Tell them where treasure was lying hid, 
And give them repose from the nightmare rid, 
And youth in their veins at night. 





He pined and dwindled by night and day, 

And plann’d and ponder’d to find a way 
To work them an ill, and flee 

To the wayside waste, and his native hold 

In the feculent, fecund, remedial mold, 

Where the wildfires play’d, and the secrets told, 
Under the gallows-tree. 


Part II. 


’Twas a nocuous night, above, below— 
For Saturn tended on Scorpio, 
And a moondrop gather’d and fell ; 
And Will-o’-the-Wisp and Joan-the-Wad 
Many a merry-go-nimble trod, 
And flittermouse, paddock, and odmandod 
Were abroad with the imps of hell. 


’T was a nocuous night, and the weltering earth 
To many a portent and dream gave birth, 
And the hour of the Earthman came ; 
Lying alone in his earthen pot, 
His brooding and moithering brain begot, 
Little by little, a perfect plot 
Confounding the sage and dame. 


When the sage look’d in with the morning eyes 
Of one full fain of a fresh-found prize 
That is sure from the overnight— 
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“Master of mine,” the mandrake said, 

“ The light of gladness for thee is shed 

At board, at bibbing, abroad, or abed, 
If thou follow my counsel right.” 


* Cross the Crow Croft till thou dost come 
To thrice three tufts of the Bloody Man’s Thumb, 
And dig at the midmost root ; 
And thou shalt find, in a ram’s skin roll’d, 
—Three foot three in the depth of the mold— 
A curious coffer of coins of gold, 
And a charm against thieves, to boot.” 


“ But, if you will hark to your servant friend, 
Keep it a secret until the end, 

For dearly do I divine— 
The dame, your wife, casts covetous eyes 
On the spoil you spend, on the hoard you prize, 
Often she murmurs, ‘ An ever he dies, 

The tale of the treasure’s mine.’ ” 


So the sage went over the croft to dig, 
Sour-suspicious, but likewise big 
With the miser’s greed of gain: 
But the mandrake whimper’d and whingell’d sore, 
Till the dame, dispirited, open’d the door, 
And, worrying much at the woe he wore, 
Question’d him what was his pain. 


“ Alack-a-day-ah !” at length, quoth he, 

“Tis hard for the Hob of the house to see 
His wonderful works agee ; 

Anon to my telling the master went 

To dig for treasure, but what content 

Have I for guerdon, who know what's spent 
On his doxy over the lea?” 


Much mirth the manikin had, to trace 
The jaundice evil invade her face, 

And the green light gleam in her eyes: 
But he spake her softly—‘“‘ Why, what a droll 
To have a Jack where he has a Moll, 
Lesson for lesson, and lill for loll,” 

She syllabled back—“ He dies !” 
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“ Full many a man has worn a shroud,” 
—The mischievous manikin mused aloud— 
“« And gone to the gravepit, dumb, 
Who has had to drink of the baneful brew 
Of the laurel leaf, and the berried yew, 
And no one wonder’d, and no one knew 
However the end had come.” 


The dame went out with never a word, 
But the hellion knew that she heeded and heard, 

“* They are dead and destroy’d,” thought he ; 
“ Their flesh shall rot, and the worm wild breed, 
And I shall fend for myself, and feed, 
And strive and strengthen, and hie with speed 

To my hold at the gallows-tree.” 


Part III. 


They sat at their supper, the sage and dame, 

—At the twilight-tide, and the firelight-flame 
On the bountiful board flash’d red— 

Watching and waiting, and playing their parts, 

Faith on their faces, and hate in their hearts, 

Silent and saysome by fits and starts, 
Loathing the food that fed. 


The sage quaff’d deep of his drink, indeed, 
To fuel his fires for a direful deed 

That never had charged his breath ; 
And the fumes of the posset inflamed his brain 
With something of pleasure, but more of pain, 
But he deem’d him never that every drain 

Was sinking his soul to death. 


But sin shone on him, alas the while, 
He saw that the dame did slyly smile 

As he guzzled the devil’s drop ; 
“Ho! ho! you think me far gone,” he said, 
“ You would put the drunkard betimes to bed, 
And filch his fortune, and then be sped : 

I'll speed ’e, but neck and crop !” 


“ Think ! I think thee, thou founder’d fool, 
Thou mutton-monger, thou hilding’s tool, 
I think of thee thus,” said she— 
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“ A lecher, leaving his lawful mate, 

To lift the latch of a loteby’s gate ; 

I think the posset will prove thy fate, 
Medicined, man, by me.” 


He sat for a space, with a face of stone, 
In sober’d sorrow, but oath and groan 
Were one as he made reply— 
‘“‘ Curses carry your soul to hell ! 
Hearken, you hag, to the truth I tell, 
There lives no leman that I love well, 
You have listen’d to some one’s lie.” 


The dame, confounded, could answer not, 

But her shifty eyes sought the earthen pot, 
And the sage her glances saw : 

Anon he grievously groan’d again, 

And braced his girdle with might and main, 

To check the course of the poison pain 
Climbing within his maw. 


By the hair of her head he caught his wife, 
As one whittles a whistle he let her life, 
And yet did his ire abide ; 
He gored her up, and he gored her down, 
Thro’ busk and bodice, and gauze and gown, 
From knee to middle, and nave to crown, 
And over from side to side. 


He stagger’d across to the mandrake’s place, 
—For Death’s pale pennon did flout his face— 
And he spake with breath deep drawn, f 
* Wiley-beguiley, thou devil’s dross, 
Whose wiles and witchings no words may gloss, | 
Home thou goest by Weeping Cross, 
Have at thee, Satan’s spawn !” 


He hiked the urchin from out the pot, 
With kerchief tied in a running knot, 
Heedless of curse and cry ; 
And haul’d him over the sanded floor, 
And trail’d and troll’d him throughout the gore, 
Till the curséd creature was sick and sore, 
With every sense awry. 
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He hang’d him over the gallibalk, 

—A bruised, and batter’d, and bloody stalk— 
Speaking his sentence then. . . 

“ In nomine Patris, Filit, 

Et Spiritus Sancti, thou shalt die 

The death of distress that I doom thee by, 
Amen, let it be, amen !” 


“ Blood of the dead, and the dead unborn, 
Rot and rive thee, thou wretch forlorn, 
And work in thee these, say I— 
Blisters and blotches, and boils and blains, 
Aches and itches, and penal pains, 
Shrinking sinews, and fiery veins, 
And fetch up the festering fly.” 


*“ Dance, little baby, dance up high, 

Dance on the gallows, my duck, while I 
Warble in merry pin:” 

He said, but a-sudden the deadly brew 

Boil’d in his vitals—destroy’d him through, 

And he fell, with a face of a horrible hue 
Set in a ghastly grin... . 


The embers whiten’d within the grate, 
But Luna look’d thro’ the lattice late, 
Illuming the room, and there 
Was the tortured thing to the swaybar tied, 
And a thin red stream of the dame’s life tide 
Had trickled across to the sage’s side, 
A blood-bond between the pair. 


The durgan dangles in doubt and fear, 

Hurt and helpless, and dreading to hear 
The wings of a wandering fly ; 

His mind is madden’d, his members itch, 

He feels a tremor, a twinge, a twitch, 

A taste of the terrible torments which 
Are sure in the by-and-by. 


He call’d and cried on the fiends of name— 
On Flibbertigibbet and Pudding of Tame, 
And then on the Devil grim ; 
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He call’d on the secrets of silent wings, 

On the subtile spirits for succourings ; 

Heeded him none, for the evil things 
Had never a need of him. 


Out in the moonlight a ghostly train 
Of murder’s myrmidons pass’d the pane, 
Tribe of the gallows they : 
And, last of the pageant, went one but young, 
With a leer in his look, and a lolling tongue, 
The one from the drip of whose corse he sprung, 
So he knew that himself was fey. 


The durgan dangles—a sorry sight, 

Helpless, hopeless ; by day or night 
Never again to be 

On the wayside waste, at his native hold, 

In the feculent, fecund, remedial mold 

Where the wildfires play’d, and the secrets told 
Under the gallows-tree. 





G. F. NORTHALL, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Dumas REDIVIVUS. 


T is not often that one witnesses a return to ancient faith such 
as has been seen in London in the case of the dramas of the 
elder Dumas. Something like a competition has arisen among 
theatrical managers as to which shall be first in the field with 
works, the youngest of which is nearly half a century old. What 
makes the movement more strange is that the pieces now recalled in 
hot haste to our stage were familiar enough thereon a generation or 
more ago. Not at all an unhealthy sign is it when “ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle” and “Un Mariage sous Louis Quinze” are mounted, 
as they have been, at our principal houses of comedy. Plays such 
as these have been rare in all times, and the return to a taste for 
them must be regarded as a reaction against the commonplace, to 
the influence of which our stage has long been subject, and the 
sordid, with an avalanche of which we have been menaced. A 
chance, moreover, by which those of our actors who are capable of 
being taught might have profited, was offered of learning how to 
wear seventeenth or eighteenth century costumes. That little in 
this direction has been accomplished is due to the practice on the 
part of too many of our comedians of regarding a part, not as a thing 
to be fathomed and interpreted, but as a vehicle for strutting and 
declamation, and for showing off advantages of face or form. So 
ignorant, meanwhile, is our stage-frequenting public that it extends 
to posing and rant a reception it denies to the highest art. It 
was in a piece of Dumas’ that I heard fierce acclamation awarded an 
actor who, returning from a duel it is his chief object to keep secret, 
bounded into a drawing-room containing ladies with his drawn sword 
in his hand, as though he were on the point of running them through 
the ribs, after the fashion in which he had just treated his 
antagonist. 


“Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES.” 
HE reaction against the problem play and in favour of romanti- 
cism reaches its climax when half a dozen versions of Dumas’ 
“Trois Mousquetaires,” or rather of his own and Maquet’s dramatic 
rendering “La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires,” are set before the 
public at the same time. There is, of course, scarcely a boy witha 
taste for adventure and access to books who has not read “The 
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Three Musketeers,” or, if there be such a boy, I am sorry for him. 
While constituting the most inspiriting of romances, however, the 
adventures of D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis have not 
achieved on the stage success at all proportionate to that which 
attended them in book form. The reason is simple. What is best 
and most graphically related concerning them is incapable of 
theatrical exposition. Nowise disposed to neglect or disparage his 
own work was Dumas. Yet he, even, when he converted “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires ” into ‘La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires,” was 
obliged to leave out the most picturesque and salient episodes. 
Thus emasculated and abridged, the play which was produced on 
February 17, 1849, by Dumas, at the Théatre Historique, of which 
he was then the manager, obtained no very transcendent success. 
The same may be said of the first English translation, which was the 
work of Westland Marston, and was given by Charles Dillon at the 
Lyceum on October 16, 1856. Content with these experiments, 
managers have allowed “Les Trois Mousquetaires” to sleep. 
Whether a greater triumph than has hitherto been known will attend 
“The Three Musketeers ” of Mr. Hamilton at the Globe, or “The 
Musketeers” of Mr. Sydney Grundy at Her Majesty’s, I want to 
see. Upon other versions produced at suburban or country 
theatres it is idle to speculate. These are intended only to serve 
a temporary purpose, and, that accomplished, are immediately and 
permanently forgotten. 


Dumas’ GREAT PLAY TO SOME EXTENT HISTORICAL. 


HERE are few English playgoers or readers who have a sus- 
picion that the characters introduced by Dumas into his great 

work are almost all historical, or that a great portion of the adven- 
tures in which the three, or rather four, heroes participate is taken 
from a work written at the close of the seventeenth century. That 
Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, Richelieu, Buckingham, and Felton 
belong to history is of course known to the traditional schoolboy. 
Some even may know D’Artagnan as an historical character, seeing that 
on his military position as captain-lieutenant (séc) of Musketeers he 
was charged by Louis XIV. with the arrest of Fouquet, Viscount of 
Melun and of Vaux, the famous superintendent of finance whom he 
seized upon and imprisoned in the Chateau of Angers. The Comte 
de Tréville, the Captain of the King’s Mousquetaires, is also without 
difficulty accepted as a real personage. That Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, with their fantastical names, should have been no less real, 
is more difficult of belief. Such they were, however, and the 
descendants of two out of three are, or were recently, alive. Milady 
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even, who plays so detestable a 7d/e in novel and play, seems to have 
been a well-known woman—though to which, if any, of the different 
names awarded her she was entitled, is a matter on which I am 
unable to speak. 


THE Memoirs OF D’ARTAGNAN. 


OST of the information I supply is taken from a curious and 
little known work entitled “‘ Mémoires de Mr. D’Artagnan, 
Capitaine-Lieutenant de la Premiére Compagnie des Mousquetaires du 
Roi, contenant quantité de Choses particuliéres et secrettes qui se 
sont passées sous le Régne de Louis le Grand :” Cologne (chez Pierre 
Marteau, 1700-1702, 3 vols.). This work, all but unrecognised in 
England, but likely to be better known in future—a vigorous 
translation, the earliest yet attempted, by Mr. Ralph Nevill,! 
of the first of its three volumes having just seen the light— 
seems to be true in the main. Its statements are, however, 
untrustworthy, its author, Courtilz de Sandras, being given to 
mixing romance with history. Sandras claims to have come into 
the possession of the papers of D’Artagnan after the death of that 
worthy, and declares that he has added nothing to them but the 
connection (/aison) which the original does not possess. Much that 
he says concerning D’Artagnan is demonstrably true, such as his 
three visits to England. The first of these D’Artagnan undertook 
in 1643, when he went over in attendance on the Comte d’Harcourt, 
who was despatched on a mission to establish harmony between 
Charles I. and the Commons; the second, eleven years later, when he 
was bearer of a secret message from Cardinal Mazarin to Cromwell, 
and ran a risk of losing his life; and the third in 1660, when he bore 
the congratulations of Louis XIV. to Charles II. on his restoration 
to the throne. These portions of the narrative are unmistakably 
genuine. D’Artagnan makes some shrewd comments upon English 
character, which show remarkable powers of observation. He has, 
it may incidentally be said, a reference to hackney-coaches, which 
may pass as the first mention of this now familiar and uncomfortable 
vehicle, under that precise name, in literature. 


D’ARTAGNAN’S COMMENTS ON ENGLAND. 


NE or two other points connected with England seem worthy 

of note. D’Artagnan gives thus a fairly vivid picture of 
Charles II. in his exile in Paris, and speaks of him, after the battle 
of Worcester, as having so few friends, or being so badly followed 
(st mal accompagné), that he had incredible difficulty in securing his 
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escape. To impute disloyalty to the followers of Charles is exactly 
the kind of error that a foreigner, judging by results, would be likely 
to make. So impressed is he throughout with the attitude of the 
Englishmen towards their King, that his breath is taken away. He 
observes that all Englishmen of any position (out ce gwil y a@ 
@ honnétes gens) frequent taverns, and he expresses his strong distaste 
for this form of occupation. Very sensible are the remarks he makes 
or chronicles on things English. In one battle of our Civil War 
he took part on the side of the King. In this, whichever it may be, 
Charles I. won such a victory that, if he had marched his army direct 
to London, D’Artagnan finds every reason to believe that the city 
would have submitted to any terms he chose to impose. Fondreville, 
a Norman gentleman whom he accompanied, pointed this out to the 
King. Charles, however, D’Artagnan holds, was not only filled with 
timidity, but infatuated with the idea that the English must not be 
treated like other nations. He listened accordingly to the propo- 
sitions with which the Parliament sought to amuse him, and the 
opportunity passed. 


TREATMENT BY DUMAS OF THE “ MEMOIRS.” 


--T°URNING to the incidents of which Dumas has made most use, 

we see that the great romancer has treated very cavalierly the 
narrative, such as it is, of Courtilz de Sandras. Dumas presents 
D’Artagnan as assisting at the siege of La Rochelle, at a time when 
he could not have been five years old. At this period he is supposed 
to have been a full-blown Musqueteer, though he did not join the 
company until a dozen years later. Of Felton and the Duke of 
Buckingham nothing is heard in the “ Memoirs;” Buckingham 
having been assassinated in 1628, in D’Artagnan’s sixth year, and 
Felton executed at the same date. Athos, Porthos, and Aramis are 
declared in the “ Memoirs” to have been brothers, and all three 
Béarnais. Their /aison with D’Artagnan, and the readiness of the 
four to aid each other, are described by Sandras; but none of the 
incidents which attended the famous journey to the coast in pursuit of 
the missing diamonds of the queen occurred, or were possible. Very 
little is heard of Aramis, or, indeed, of Porthos ; and the comic mis- 
fortunes of the former are generally narrated of Besmaux, a cadet in 
the Guards, mean, cowardly, arrogant, and time-serving, to whom 
some prominence is assigned, and who, at least, succeeded in 
feathering his nest. Heit was who wore a baldric, the front of which 
was embroidered in gold, and carried a cloak to hide the back, 
which was less resplendent. On the other hand, Aramis, called upon 
to act as D’Artagnan’s second in a duel with an Englishman, came, 
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in spite of the protests of D’Artagnan, after having taken medicine, 
and was the victim of a calamity indescribable outside the pages of 
“ Rabelais.” Of Milady we hear much, and it is not wholly satis- 
factory to know that the infamous behaviour of D’Artagnan in per- 
sonating to her the Comte de Wardes proves to have been true. 


OBLIGATIONS OF DUMAS AND OTHER DRAMATISTS. 

O the list of those taking their property or their materials 
wherever they find it must then, it seems, be added Dumas. 

I do not regard this as of the slightest importance. Unlike most of 
the greatest men who have been similarly charged, Dumas had no 
lack of invention. Auguste Maquet, with whom he frequently 
collaborated, claims to have supplied him with the most popular and 
romantic portion of his novels. His pretensions are not accepted in 
France. That Dumas at one time kept a species of workshop in 
which a large number of writers were employed, and by which books 
were turned out the share of Dumas in which is not recognisable, is 
known. The best work bears, however, the unmistakable impress of 
Dumas. Dumas’ claim accordingly to the largest share of invention 
accorded any man of his times, or, indeed, of any time, will not be 
seriously disputed. Meanwhile, it is curious to observe how many 
of the greatest dramatists have been dependent upon others for their 
‘plots. The Greek tragedians confined themselves to the myths of 
their own country, and the entire drama is confined to the descen 
dants of Pelops and his son Atreus, and the results of their acts of 
incest or cannibalism. Moliére took whatever in other writers suited 
his purpose, and our English Restoration dramatists treated him in 
like fashion. Shakespeare, the greatest of all, originated few of his 
own plots, and there is very little story in him the source of which 
cannot be traced. In the just published ‘Gypsy Folk Tales” of 
Mr. Francis Hindes Groome,! there is a suggestion, with which I will 
not deal, that some of his plots, that, for instance, of ‘“ Cymbeline,” 
supposed to be derived from a novel of Boccaccio, were, in fact, 
derived from legends told by the gipsy story-tellers, to whom he 
listened while visiting their encampments in the forest of Arden or 
on the banks of Avon. In order to recognise the genius of Dumas, 
one has only to note the use he has made of what he has borrowed. 
A very readable book is the “ Memoirs of D’Artagnan.” Compared 
with the “Three Mousquetaires ” it has as much claim to considera- 
tion as have, beside the masterpieces of Shakespeare, the earlier 


plays from which they were taken. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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